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PROTESTANT ASCENDANCY 
AND 
CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION 


RECONCILED, 


© THE relative grandeur of France,” ſays the 
ſagacious Monteſquieu, © c was, in the reign of 
Leis AIV. at its higheſt pitch, becauſe England 
and Scotland had not Ju formed thenjeFves into 


ONE UNITED Kl NGDOM. 


What would that great man have ſaid, if he 


had lived to ſee the preſent diſtracted ſtate of 

Ireland? For, though diſaffection prevailed in 
Scotland to a conſiderable degree at the period 
alluded to, yet no rebcllion or inſurrection had 
taken place of magnitude to weaken the power 


or diftract the attention of Government, from 
the continental war in which it was then en 
gaged, and therefore can in no wiſe be com- 


a with the Iriſh rebellion of 1798, whether 
it be conſidered as to its numbers and extent, 


its dangerous object and ruinous conſequences, 
much leſs as to the horrors and bloodſhed by 


en it has been diſiinguiſhed. 


* In 
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| In ſach a fituation, every man muſt natu- 


rally have wiſhed for a remedy to ſo many evils ; 
but it required the ſtrongeſt penetration to ſeize 


the object of an Incorporate Union as the only 


efficient corrective; and the firmneſs of a manly 


mind to propoſe and purſue the meaſure; 
regardleſs of the many difficulties, and un- 


_ awed by the accumulated dangers that preſſed 


on every fide. 


Tocunrert anarchy into order, weakneſs into 
 firength, and ſeparation into union; is a great 
and glorious undertaking. It preſents every 
encouragement to the virtue of a Patriot King, 
every inducement to the pride and ambition of 
an enlightened ſtateſman ; and the accompliſh- 


ment will be attended with immortal honour 
to the adviſers of the meaſure; and, I truſt, 
endlets happineſs ti to the Britiſh Empire. 


The ſabje of an n Union with 
Ircland has been ſo ably opened by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Dundas, with all its bearings on the 


advantages it offers to the peace, ſecurity, and 
the proſperity of Ireland ; as well as the general 


object of ſirength and importance to the em- 
pire ; the comercial advantages have been fo 
clearly laid down by Lord Auckland, and the 


abſtract relations of all the parties concerned, 


ſtated with ſuch juſtneſs and preciſion by Lord 


| Minto, 


- 


. 


15 
Minto, that every thinking and diſpaſſionate 
man muſt have made up his mind on the 
neceſſity and expedience of this important 


meaſure: which, during the diſcuſſion, has re- 
ceived additional light from the reſpectable 


abilities of Mr. Addington, the practical know- 


ledge of Lord Sheffield, and the learned 8 
ſearch of Mr. Douglas. | 


 Ta'this highs, the n of the Wee 


may be ſaid to have been generally recogniſed ; 


for it has been not only well received; but has 


had the ſingular fate, that no objections have | 
hitherto been made to it, either in Parliament 
- Tough the medium of the preſs. 


In Ireland it has had many powerful ſup- 


porters, among whom, two young men, Mr. 
Johnſon and Mr. Smith, deſerve to be noticed. 


It has there, too, met with violent opponents; 
of whom NIr. Foſter and Mr. Grattan, from 


their character and conſequence, may be con- 
| ſidered as the chieſ. 


If ever cool examination and diſpaſſionate 


inquiry were particularly called for, it muſt be 
on a queſtion of ſo vaſt importance; where, 


from the nature of the ſubject, the mutual in- 
tereſts of two friendly, but high- ſpirited King- 
doms, were to be diſcuſſed; and where every 

3 2 irritating 


( 4 ) 
irritating appeal to the popular topics of na- 
tional pride and vulgar prejudice, ſhould have 
ran cautiouſly avoided. 


If, on the contrary, we find cxtenſive views 
narrowed down to local and perſonal conſider- 
ations; general expedience retorted by partial 1 * 
convenience; argument anſwered by Oy 
tion, and tee by invective; we muſt, at 
lcaſt, diſtruſt the cauſe tliat has recour! ſe to 
ſuch inſtruments of deſence. 


Abſtracted from perſonal reficQtions on Mr. 
Pitt's abilities, intentions, and character; Nr. 

Fotter's oppoſition turned principally « on two 
points: 


* 


F ;rſt, An appeal to the Settlement of 1782, 
which he fiyles u; and from thence argues, 
that it bars and precludes the very poſſibility of 
any new arrangement between the two king- 
doms ; which I mean to make one object of 

our preſent inquiry: and, ſecond, A view of 
the commercial fiate of Ircland, from which 
he infers the inexpediency of the meaſure. 
This ſecond part has been fo ably and fully 
anſwered in a well-known pamphlet, entitled, 
«© Obſervations on that Part of the Speaker's 
Speech that relates to Trade,” that the Speaker 
ſtands at this moment in an awkward ſituation, _ 
with =o 


* 


Wit 
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with his veracity committed by an appeal to 
authentic documents, which he is charged with 


having miſapplied, if not miſtated; to Which 


no reply has been made, nor any attempt, as. 
yet, to clear the doubt, or wipe away the im- 
putation. 


The firſt objection, reſiing on a pretended 


final ſettlement in 1782, that now barred a 


treaty for Union, though it has been moſt 


clearly ſhown to be irrelevant and unfounded, 


is become capable of a more ſatisfatory anſwer, 


from Mr. Grattan, who was the principal 
mover in the tranſaction alluded to, having 


lately come forward, and given the key to un- 


ravel the myſiery i in which it had been induſ- : 
triouſly 1 inv volved. 


My firſt object then, in this publication, is 
to give a full and minute account of the tranſ- 


actions in 1782, relative to the legiſlative in- 


dependence of Ireland, which will not only 


place them in a new light, by a recapitulation 
of facts, but moſt clearly ſhow that they were 
all intended to pave the way for final adjuſtment, 


inſtcad of being oppoſed as a bar to ſuch a 
meaſure, I ſhall then * take a ſhort view of 


* Lord Grenville s very able ſpeech on the political fitu- 


ation of Ireland was never publiſhed ; if it had, the preſent 


publication had, probably, been rendered unneceſſary. 
5 the 


n 


tue political and commercial conncxion be- 
tween the two kingdoms, ariſing from that 


independence; in order to enforce the neceſſity 


of an Incorporate Union ; and ſhall conclude 
by an examination of the internal ſtate of Ire- 


land, as divided into Roman Catholic and 
Proteſtant intereſts, with their relative rights, 
claims, and ſituation; from which I truſt to 


be able to ſatisfy the mind of every ſenſible 


man of either perſuaſion, that their particular 


as well as general intereſts and advantage, can 


only be effectually ſecured by an Union ; and 

that an Union is the only poſſible and ſuppoſ- 
able caſe, by which the Proteſtant may concede 
without danger; and the Roman Catholic re- 
_ ceive, without hazard to the ſtate, or injury to 


the Proteſtants, collectively or individually. 


In coming to an exhauſted ſubject, I am 
fenſible of the many diſadvantages I have to 


encounter in addreſſing myſelf to the public, 


who have, in general, made up their minds 
on the great merits of the queſtion ; and ſhall, 


therefore, ſtudy to be as conciſe as the ſubject 


weill admit, and to avoid fatiguing my readers 
by repetitions, if I fail to give information on a 


queſtion of ſuch vaſt magnitude, that it offers 


almoſt boundleſs views to the inquiſitive mind. 


With this view, I ſhall proceed to 


PART 
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PART I. 


The Tranſactious in 1782, reſpetling the Legiſ- 


 latrve Independence of the Iriſi Parliament. 


IN the ſpring of 1782, Lord North had been 
driven from the miniſtry, and ſucceeded by the 


Rockingham party; one of whoſe iirſt objects, 


as ſoon as they had taken their ſeats, was, to 


On the th of April 1782, Mr. Secretary 
Fox delivered a Meſſage from the King to the 
Houſe of Commons, which was as follows :— 


call the attention of Parliament to the diſtrac- 
tions and diſcontents of Ireland; for though _ 
the had been gratified to her utmoſt wiſhes on 
commercial points, ſhe retained diſſatisfaction 
on conſtitutional queſtions; and loudly called 
for the repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. chap. 5. 
entitled, © An Act“ for the better ſecuring the 
Dependency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon 
the Crown of Great Britain,” and which declared 
it to be the right of the Parliament of Great 
Britain to bind the Kingdom of Ireland by 
laws made by tic Britiſh Parliament. 


7th Aprit 
1782. 
King' $Meſ- 


ſage to Bri- 
tiſh Parlia- 


ment. 


: 8 GEORGE R. 


«6 His Majeſiy being 8 to find that 


diſcontents and jealouſics are proving among 


* See Au No. . ü 
bis 


his loyal ſubjects of Ireland upon matters of 
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great weight and importance, earneſtly recom- 


mends to this Houſe to take the ſame into their 


April 16th, 
L704. © 
Same Meſ- 
ſage ſent by 
the Duke of 
Portland to 


7" whe Bvich 


Parliament. 


_ Anſwer of 
Britiſh Par- 
hament. 


_cced to take the fame into their moft /crious 


moſt ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch a final 


adjuſtment as may give mutual ſatisfaction to both 
_ kingdoms. f G. _ 


Aſimilar Meſſage was delivered to the Houſe 
of Lords: but for the future I ſhall only ſtate 
the proceedings of the one Houſe, except 
where there is any effential difference. 


| On the OY day of April, the | Duke of Port- 


land ſucceeded Lord Carliſle in the government 


of Ireland; and on the 16th he ſent the ſame 
Meſſage verbalim, to the two Houſes of the 


Iriſh 1 In England, in anſwer to the 
King's Meſſage, a vote of thanks had paſſed, . 


with an aflurance that the Houſe would pro- 


conſideration, iu order to ſuch a final adjuſtment as 


may give mutual ſatis ſaction to both kingdoms, 


In the Houſe of Commons of Ireland a ſimilar 
motion was made in preciſcly the tame terms; 
but here the uniſormity chded, and in violation 


of Parliamentary order and ſorm of procecding, 
Mr. Grattan moved, That this Addreſs, the 


duplicate of that voted in England, be er- 
Hegi; and in its ſtead, moved an Addreſs ꝙ to 


# See Appendix, No. IT. + See Appendix, No. V. 
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69 
His Majeſty , ſtating the diſcontents and jealou- 


Anſwer of 
Iriſh Parlia- 


Hes in Ireland to ariſe from three points; the ment. 


firſt, great, and principal cauſe to be the claim 
advanced by the Parliament of Great Britain in 
the 6th of Geo. I. chap. 5. to legiſlate for Ire- 
land; the ſecond, the mode of paſſing laws in 
Ireland under the law known by the name of 
Poynings; and the third, a mutiny bill, unli- 


mited 1 in duration. 


This Addreſs, moved with precipitation, was 


Alter the informality in the proceeding, and 
the departure from Parliamentary dignity and 


voted by acclamation ; though on the 224 of 
February, not two months before, a ſimilar Ad- 
dreſs, as to the firſt great and principal object, 
had been moved in the Houſe of Commons of 
Ireland by Mr. Grattan ; and the conſideration 
put off to the 1ft of Auguſt next, bya majority 
137 to 68. 


order by the haſty deciſion; inſiead of the ſerious | 


conſideration, recommended by His Majeſty, and 


the example of the Britiſh Parliament; the 


next material point to be obſerved is, the de- | 
parture from the /pecific object of the King's Meſ- 


ſage; in order to ſuch a final adjuſtment as may 
give mutual ſatisſaction to both kingdoms ; and 


what makes this departure the more remark- 


e „ able 


of Ireland, but entirely omitted in the Addreſs 


1 10 


able is, that the object, a ful adjuſtment *, 18 
recogniſed in the Addreſs of the Houſe of Lords 


of the Commons, moved by Mr. Grattan. 


Here, then, we have the moſt deciſive proof 


that can ariſe from internal evidence, that the 


„ect recommended by the King, and approved 


by the Britiſi Parliament, was a final adjuſement, 


to which the whole was to be 1nibſervient and 
concluſive; and that Vir. Grattan's object was 
to avoid a final adjuſtment, 1 can farther add. 


from knowledge, that the Duke of Portland 


ſaw, and diſapprove! of the mode of proceeding 


as contrary to the King's Meſſage, and the ob- 
ject of the Minitiry ; though the impetuoſity 


Iriſh Ad- 
refs pre- 
ſented to 
Parliament 


May 1. 


Taken into 
con ſiddera- 
tion May 


9 7 
* 


with which the meature had been voted, with- 


out conſideration or previous concert, on the 


motion of Mr. Grattan, precluded conſideration, 
and rendered remonſtrance unavailing. Theſe 


Addreſſes, being tranſmitted to His Majeſty, 


were by Mr. Secretary Fox brought down to 
the Houſe of Commons on the iſt day of May, 
and laid on the table. On the 17th of May 
they were taken into the conſideration of a 
Committee of the whole Houſe, ſrom which Mr, 


Pow! iS reported two Reſolutions: 


1 See + Ap; 3 No. IV. 


66 Iſt, 


Ne 


G 


«© iſt, That the AQ of Geo. T. entitled, Ke. 
ouglit to be repealed*. 


10 2d, That it is indiſpenſable to the intereſts 


and happineſs of both kingdoms that the con- 
nexion between them ſhould be eſtabliſhed, by 
mutual conſent, — 4 told and permanc nt 


N baſis.” 5 


10 theſe Reſolutions v we find a farther con- 


firmation, that the Britiſh Cabinet looked fill 
forwards to a final adjuſtment, by mutual conſent; 
| otherwiſe, the ſecond Relvlution, which declared : 
ſuch a meaſure ind! i/pen/able to the happineſs of 
both kingdoms, could have no object; for the 
only point claimed or demanded in the Addreſs 
of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons of April 16th, 


Reis 


en oy 


the repeal of the obnoxious Act of Geo. I. was 


ſecured by the ſirſt Reſolution. The reaſon why 


no notice is here taken of the two other griev- 
ances, Poyning's Law, and the unlimited Mu- 
tiny Bill, was, that the Parliament of Ireland, 


with the King's conſent, were competent to 


undo them; and their remonſirances as to them, 
nugatory; the redreſs being / iris. But fo 
ſar were the Britiſh Muultry from conſidering 
the repeal of the eth Geo. I. as a Fuil adjuft- 
ment, that on the report from the Con unnittee on 


the ſame dan, May 17th, they ordered a Bill 


See Appendix, No. VT. 
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Addreis to 
His Majefty 
on the 2d 
Reſolution. 


Kine's Meſ- 
ſage to Iriſh 
Parliament, 
in auſwer to 
their Ad- 
dreſs of 
April 6, de- 
livercd May 
25, 2762 
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to be brought in to repcal the 6th Geo. I. and 
then voted an Addreſs * to His Majeſty, “ That 


His Majeſty will be graciouſly plcaſed to take 
ſuch meaſures as His Majeſty in his royal 
wiſdom ſhall think moſt cond'icive to the 
ESTABLISHING, by MUTUAL CONSENT, the 
' CONNEXION BETWEEN THIS KINGDOM AND 
THE KINGDOM OF mg np, on a SOLID AND 


PERMANENT BASIS.” 


And His Majeſty, in his Meflage + to the 


Houle of Commons of I: land, delivered on 


the 28th of May) Mr. Fitzpatrick, Secretary 
to the Lord Licutenant, in anſwer to their 
Addreſs of April 16, after {ating his ſatisfac- 
tion to find the determination of * people of 
Ireland, to ſhare the fate of, and to ſtand or 


fall with the Britiſh nation, adds theſe re- 
markable words.: 


e Majeſty conceives that theſe principles 
cannot fail to contribute to the accompliſhment 
of his earneſt defire to remove all cauſes of 


diſcontent and jealouſy ; with that view, His 


Majeſty has recommended this weighty and 


important ſubject to the confideration of his Par- 
liamenis of both Kingdoms; truſting that their 


united wiſdom will ſuggeſt ſuch meaſures as 


* See Appendix, No. VI. t See Anpendis, No VII. 
| m: ay 
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mutual fatisfaQion.” 


Here it is to be remarked, that the ſubject 
of a final adjnſtment is urged in a ſill more 
| forcible manner than in the firſt Meſſage de- 
livered from His Majeſty by the Duke of Port- 
land, on the 16th of April; though on the day 
preceding this meſſage, the 27th of May, the 
Duke of Portland had from the throne ſigni- 


may terminate in a FINAL ; ADJUSTMENT, to theio 


fied to Parliament, that their Addreſſes had 


been received, and agreed to in every part. 


But here ends the buſineſs of ual 3 


for in the Addreſſes of the two Houſes of the 
Iriſh Parliament, in anſwer to the Duke of 


Portland s Speech and the King's Meſſage, no 
notice is taken of His Majeſty's recommenda- 


tion of this weighty and important ſubject, to 
the conſideration of the Parliaments of both king- 
| doms—though the Reſolution of the Britiſh 
Parliament of the 17th of May, that it was in- 


diſpen/able to the intereſts of both kingdoms, &c. 


nad been laid before them: but, inſtead of a 
_ correſponding Reſolution, which muſt have led 
to a FINAL SETTLEMENT ; after thanking His 


Majeſty for the repeal of the 6 Geo. I. and his 


Addreſs, 


Commons _. 


of Ireland 
totheKing, 
May 28, 
1782, 


agreeing to the mode defired of paſling bills, 


and a new Mutiny Act—this fingular declara- 


tion 


Mr: Gra: 


tan's 
Speech. 
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tion was ſubſtituted, as a bar to SETTLEMENT * : 
Gratified in theſe particulars, „we do aſſure 
your Majeſiy, that no conſtitutional queition 
between the two nations will any longer exiſt, 


which can interrupt their harmony.” 


It is here obſervable, that the limitation, pur- 
poſely introduced, confincs the ſatisſaction to 


coiiſtiliebiondl points—the Parliamcat of lrela 1d 
accepting the repeal of 6 Geo. I. the ſubſic.ice 


of the firſt Reſolution of the Britilh Parliament 
of May 17, but avoiding to gu. other an- 
ſwer to the great and import: object recom- 
mended by IIis Majeſty in the ſecond; which 
is there expreſsly declared to be, the efabliſhmg, 
by mutual conſent, the connexion between the two 
kingdoms upon a ſolid and permanent baſis, which 
they did by that fingular declaration, „that, 
Sratified in theſe particulars, 2 conflitulional. 
| queſtions between the ite natims will any langer 
exiſt, that can interrupt their harmony,” 


Mr. Grattan , iu his late Speech in the Iriſh 


Houſe of Commons (p. 4), cxprefsly admits this 


to have been the caſe; his words arc: „The 


next part of the adjuſtment was „ r-/o/u192 


votcd by the two Britiſh Houſes of Partiament, 


in | conſequence of the Addreſs of * 16, to 


* See Ap: zendiz, No. VIII. 
+ Tac Speech (at length) of the Honourable Mr Grattan, 
Piinted by A. Paris, for J. S. Jordan. | 
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His Majeſty. There were Two reſolutions 


tranſmitted ; firlt, that the 6th of Geo, I. &c. 
ſhould be repealed; fecond, that the con- 


nexion between the countries ſhould be placed, 


by mutual conſent, on a ſolid and permanent 


ſays, & docs, among other things, accept of the 


propoſition contained in the firit Reſolution, 


and does exprefsly reject the ſecond; ſor it ſays, 
that we conceive the Reſolution for the unqua- 


lified, unconditional repeal of the 6 Geo. I. to 
be a meaſure of conſummate wiſdom . 


Now without ſiopping to examine the juſt- 


the ſecond Reſolution ; or to inquire in what 


manner the unqualified, unconditional repeal 
of the 6 Geo. I. which they conceived to be 


2 meature of conſummate witdom, could ope- 


rate as an inducement to rgect; or be aſſigned 
as a reaſon for rejedins the ſecond Reſolution, 


the object of which was, to abliſi the comnewion 


| between the two Kingdoms on a lid and per- 
inen baſis; J am ſtill more at a loſs to dit- 
cover, by what logic this qualified, uncondi- 
tional repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. can, now, 


Fee Appendix, No. VIII. | 
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foundation.” He then ſtates the Addreſs cf 
the two Iriſh Houſes of Parliament upon thete 
two Reſolutions; * which Addreſs *,” lie 


Iſt Reſolu- 
tion accept- 
. 
24 Reſolu- 
tion teject- 
an... | 


nels of this reaſon, aſſigned for the rejection of 


( 16 ) 


be converted into a ſolemn contract, a fnal ſettle - 
ment, a great national arrangement ; when Mr. 
Grattan has juſt told us, that the repeal was 
- unconditional and unqualified ; and that the Iriſh 
Parliament rejected the ſecond Reſolution for a 
ſettlement, and refuſed to treat. And yet this 
Mr. Grattan does not heſitate to do, in a fub- — 
ſequent paragraph, for he thus goes on, p. 5 
drew that Addreſs, and I introduced thoſe 
words, expreſsly, to exclude any SUBSEQUENT | 
qualifications or limitations affecting, &c. The 
Addreſs adds, Gratified in thoſe particulars, 
no conſtitutional queſtion between the two 
nations will any longer exiſt” (which he calls FR 
the clauſe of finality). He has here omitted the 
. concluſion of the ſentence, hat can diſturb their 
harmony; for, thus defined, his J. _ has . 
proved of ſhort duration. 5 


"Hit ths nowt n is where Mr. Grat. 
tan reſts his principal arguments for inſerring 
a final adjuſtment: 1 will give his own words. 


© The next part was the meaſure adopted by 
the Engliſh Parliament, upon the contideration 
of this Addreſs *: and in that meaſure, they ac- 
_ cede to that Addreſs entirely and uncquivocally; 
they embrace our propoſition of unconditional 


* Addreſs of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons of May 28. 
3 . | and 


9 


1 


and unequivocal repeal, and they accordingly 
Introduced a bill for that purpoſe ; and thus 
| they cloſed the FINAL ADJUSTMENT.” 


| 


Here is Mr. Grattan's own account of this 
famous FINAL. ADJUSTMENT, | on which owe 


remark, 


Firſt, That he ſtates the meaſure to | have 


been adopted by the Engliſh Parliament, upon 
the conſideration of this Addreſs *; which 
"—_— they never ſaw or had any knowledge 


for, beſides that His Majeſty, for obvious 


: — did not think proper to lay it before 
them, the Addreſs was voted on the 28th of 
May, eleven days after the Reſolutions which 
Mr. Grattan ſtates to have been in conſequence 
of it. And it was an Addreſs of thanks to His 
Majeſiy, ſor this meaſure of conſummate wiſ- 
dom and juſtice, which Mr. Grattan, n, * 
the Addreis N 


| Second, FT he ſervice of 1 this final ad- 
juſtment is here transferred to the Britiſh 


Parliament; though Mr. Grattan has declared 
above, that the Addreſs rejected their ſecond Re/o- 
unlion for a final adjuſtment, and that the Addreſs 


itſelf, as drawn by him, expreſsly excluded any 


Subſequent qualifications, or limitations, &. 


of May 28. , 
8 al It 


En 
It is ceriainly very unneceftary to. ſay any 
thing farther to ſhow the abſurdity of convert- 


ing an zrconditional repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. 
into a Fra! adjuſiment ; png , when one 


of the parties had reje@2 the offer made by 


the other for coming to a fra! adjuſtment ; and 
in a manner too, not a little ſuſpicious, after 
the honourable procecding of the Britiſh Par- 


| Hament, in the unconditional repeal of the 


' 6th of Geo. I. which they had vainly hoped 
would produce correſpondent ſentiments on 


the part of Ireland. But in this expectation 


they were diſappointed, and they were obliged | 
to accept the general profeſſions of gratitude, 
affection, and attachment, inſtead of a final 


adjuſtment, which had been rejected on the 
ors of Ircland. 


"- - Ar. Gee woes 00,/p..6.— The next in- 


ſtrument was an Addreſs to His Majefiy, to 


beſcech him to appoint a day of public thankſ- 
giving ſor the accompliſhment of theſe great 
objects, as well as for his victories. Thus it 
appears *, that whatever idea might have been 
' conceived in the fecond Reſolution of the 1 -th 


of May 17 02, it was totally and | entirely aban- 


* How this dies appear from appointing a thankſgiving, 

I do not know. It is vain to dive into the myſtery of great 
| ſtateſmen. They have modes of couception and Ss 
peculiar to themſelves. * 


1 : 


FR 


” 


1 
doned; the Miniſter of that time probably in- 
tended to make the bed bar 
England, and therefore S it eligible to 
condition and quali; the acknovledginent of 


the independency of the Iriſh Parliament by 
certain proviſions roſpadting navigation, &c.; 
but finding that the Iriſh Parliament would 


gain he cotid for 


accept of nothing but the unqualified and un- 


conditional repeal, he dropt the fruitleſs idea.” 


From this we learn that Mr. Grattan ima- 


gined the ſecond Reſolution to relate to an 
agreement on a commercial regulation; which 
appears the more probable, as I ind, that, at 
the cloſe of the next Seffion, the iriſh Houſe of 
Commons revived the ſubject in an AdAteſs to 
the Duke of Rutland, then Lord Lieutenant, in 
0 theſe words: 5 


« We are aware of ihe fitnation of the em- 


pire, and the peculiar circumſtances which 
| have prevented the adj:/{nient of ſome points 


which concern our trade and manufactures; and 


we rely upon the readinets of your Grace's 

liberal and benevolent aſſiſtance for the fur- 
= therance of ſuch practical meaſures as delibe- 
rate wiſdom and generous policy may adapt to 


our real neceſſities and general intereſts.“ 


The Houſe of Commons, by recurring to 
D 2 adjuſtment 


Second Re- 


ſclution of 


Britiſh Par- 
liament. 


Reſumed 
by Iriſh 
Parliament 
in 1784, 
May 12. 


Duke of 
Nat and's 
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adjuſtment in 1784, ſhows that it was not ac- 
compliſhed in 1782. But the Duke of Rut- 
land's Anſwer to this Addreſs at the opening of 
the next Seſſion renders it ſtill plainer; for 
he ſays, “I am to recommend to your earneſt 


inveſ?igation thoſe objects of trade and com- 


merce which have not * received their final 


aa uſtmerit.“ 


We have hen that Mr. Grattan had ſaid above, 
that it was the Britiſh Parliament that cloſed the 


ndl adjuftment, the propoſition for which, his Ad- 
dreſs had rejected. He goes on, p. 7: I think 
I have now ſhown from the records quoted, 
that the argument of the Minifter is againſt the 


expreſs letter, the evident meaning, and honeſt 


ſenſe of this nal ſettlement ; and 1 repeat, that 


 finality was not only a part of the ſettlement, 


but one of its principal objects: Finality vs 


the principal object of his country, as Legiflitive 
Independency was the object of ours. Ireland 


' wiſhed to ſeize the moment of her ſtrength, for 


the eſtabliſhment of her liberties. The Court 
of Eagland wifhed to conclude tlie operations 


ol that ſtrength, and bound its progres.” 


Here Mr. Grattan has avowed the truth, and 
unequivocally declared, that the object of Bri- 
tain was fnal adjuftment, as legiſſutive independ- 
ency was the object of Ireland. That Ireland 
2 ſeed 


g 


ſeized the moment of her ſtrength to ſnatch her 
object, while an illiberal diſtruſt made her 
reject the invitation to a final ſettle ment: the 
motive aſſigned to the Com: of England, viz. 


a wiſh to cor:lude the operations of Iriſh 
ſtrength and bound its progreſs, becauſe ſhe had 


paſſed a Refolution tc eſtabliſh the connexion 
between the twy Kingdoms by mutu:! conſent, 
on a ſolid and permanent bafis; is not only 


founded in ſuſpicion and injuſtice; but it ac- 
counts for the rejection of this beneficial mea- 


ſure, on principles that reflect no honour on 
the generofity and good ſenſe of thoſe, for 
whoſe condud it is aſſigned as the motive. 


Mr. Grattan here rejects the Analily on the 
part of Ireland, and aſcribes it excluſively to 


the Britiſh Miniſter and the Britiſh nation, as 


he had formerly ſtated that the Britiſh Parlia- 


ment cloſed the final ſettlement by the repeal of 


the 6th Geo. I.“ But unfortunately for Mr. 
Grattan's memory, even as to the final adjuft- 
ment of the fingle point, he is not correct ; for 


the Britiſh Parliament thought it adviſable, 


early in 1783, to introduce a new Bill + to 
remove the doubts that had ariſen on the repeal 
of 1782, which he aſſerts to have been a jnal 


Declara- 
tory Act, 

moved 
Jan. 22, 
1783. 


Adjuſtment. If it was a final apes , the 


* Sec Appendix, No. XI. t See Appendix, No. XII. 


Act 
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Act of 1783 was a nal * of the fa 
adjufimont ot 1782. 


1 am aſhamcd to trace ſuch contradictions z 


but hat honeſt man but muſt feel indignant 


at the thallow attempts now made to conjure 


up the repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. into a uad 


ſelilement, when the very propoſition for a final 


ſettlement had been rejedted, as Mr. Grattan 
tells us, by the Iriſh Parliament, at the time; 


though repeatediy recommended from tlie 


Hs la- 
jeſty's An- 
1Wer iO 
Iriſh Ad- 
dreſs of 


May 25th. 


Buke of 
Portiand's 


Antwcrto 


Iriſh Ad- 
Creis of 


May 28th. 


Throne to tlhieir terions conſideration, as in— 
diſpenſable to tho intereſts and profperity of both 
kingdoms ; and fiill more to impute that fnal 
: adj: iment to the Britiſh Parliament, whoſe ad- 
vances to eſtabliſh it by mutual conſent, had 


been ſtudionſly cluded by the Iriſh Parliament 


at the iuſtigation of Mr. Gratian himſelf, 


| From the moment that this memorable Ad- 


_ drefs paſſed, on the 28th of May, the final ad- 
juſtment was dropt in the Parliamentary procced- 
ings; and accordingly, 


in His Majefiv's Aniwer 


to this Addreis *, the object is omitted, as well 


as in the Lord Licutenant's , where the Duke 


of Portland exprefſes, “ That he ſhall think 
bimfelf fortunate if his adiminiſtration Should 


_® See Appendix, No. IX. 4 See Appendix, No. 1 5 


to 


prove 
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prove the era of reciprocal and inſeparable affec- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland.“ For 
fince the proſpect of a public arrangement was 
ſuſpended, it was prudent to make the moſt 
of the hollow profeſſions ſubſtituted in its 
—_ e 


Such a line of conduct will appear highly 
judicious in His Grace, if we advert to the 
ſtate of the public mind in Ireland at the time; 

for no ſooner had His Grace anrounced from 
the Throne the Reſolutions of the Britiſh Parlia- 

ment of May 17th, for the repeal of the 6th of 

Geo. I. (the other Reſolution was pafied over in 

filencc), than a tranſport of joy pervaded the 

whole kingdom; public rejoicings, illumina- 
tions, votes of thanks and addreſſes to the 

Lord Lieutenant came in from every quarter; 
while copious libations were daily poured out 
on every ſcſtive altar to Henry Graitan, the 
ſaviour of his country. Nor was the Parlia- 
ment leis fervent in expreſſing their ſatisſac- 
tion: an Addreſs for a public thankſgiving ; 
5000 men from the military eſtablithment were 
' voted for foreign ſervice; 100, ooo. for the 
national object of bounties to ſeamen; and a 
like ſum was propoſed, which Government 
were glad to compromiſe by 50, ooo. voted, to 
buy a houſe and lands for Mr. Grattan. . 


It 


Diſcontents 
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It will be allowed that this was. not the 
moment to oppoſe the popular tide, and that 
nothing remained but to endeavour to direct 
the public enthufiaſm to the uſeful purpoſes of 
attachment to the Crown, and affection to 
Great Britain. But this fervour was too violent 
to laſt; it proved a feveriſh heat, and not the 
pulſe of health and ſtrength. Mr. Grattan's 
triumph was of ſhort duration; he found the 
Treaſury Bench was not a bed of roſes; elated 
by popularity, he was unable to endure the 
 farcaſtic attacks of his inveterate rival, Mr. 
Flood, who now ſucceſsfully played on him 
the artillery of abuſe and declamation which 
he had formerly practiſed with ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs on the ſervants of the Crown. Though 
Mr. Grattan was ſupported in the Parliament, 
Mr. Flood had the addreſs to perſuade the 
nation that the / mple repeal was inſufficient ; 
that they had been betrayed, and fold to 
the Caſtle by Mr. Grattan; and it was even 
inſinuated that Great Britain had acted infi« 
diouſly by retaining the claim of right, to be 
employed on a future occaſion, and to be 
brought forward at a favourable opportunity 
to m_ freſh chains on Ireland. 


The ſimple repeal, and its as: ſo lately the 
idols of public enthufiaſm, were loaded with 
contumely and invective; and reſolutions for 


a decla- 


1 


6 


a Anne law on the part of Great Britain, Declara- 


flowed from every quarter of the kingdom. 


In vain did Mr. Grattan affert, that nothing 


more remained to be done; in vain did he, in 


an Addreſs to the Lord Lieutenant of July 23d, 


introduce the recapitulation of the ſeveral bene- 


ficial laws paſſed that ſeſſion, which, for the 


tory law. 


occaſion, he ventured to call a great national 


burne, who had now ſucceeded the Marquis 


of Rockingham as Miniſter in England, 


and General Fitzpatrick in Ireland, declared, 


appears by the Duke of Portland's Corre- 


| ſpondence*®, read by Mr. Pitt in the Houſe of 
Commons laſt April, that the Duke never loſt 
ſight of the ſecond Reſolution, nor omitted an 
opportunity of ſhowing the then popular 
leaders the neceſſity of the meaſure; and that 


Lord Shelburne ſtrongly approved, and ar- 


dently deſired the 2 of the 
1 object. | 


* See Appendix, No, XIII. 


arrangement; the public were not only deaf to 
his arguments, but loaded him with abuſe. 
It was during this period that Lord Shel- 


burne's De- 


Lord Shel- 


claration, 

and Gene- 
ral Fitzpa- 
trick's De- 


claration. 
« That it was not the intention of Miniſtt x 
to bring forward any thing more on this 
ſubject: nor indeed could they, after the re- 
jection of the ſecond Reſolution of the Britiſh 
Parliament for a final adjuſtment ; though it 


Temperate 
conduct of 
Great 
Britain. 


44 


d Reſolu- 
tion, bafis 


of Incorpo- 
rate Union. 


manent baſis, to be ſettled hereafter. 
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The jealouſies and diſcontents of Ireland, 
huſhed for a ſhort interval, but not removed, 


now raged with increaſing violence; the inci- 
pient harmony, whoſe electric irradiations had 
ſpread a momentary gleam over the gloomy 

| horizon of Ireland, was once more overcaſt, 
and threatened an approaching ſtorm, when 
the good ſenſe of Great Britain again conde- 


ſcended to avert its exploſion by a temperate 
acquieſcence. The declaratory law, moved by 


Lord Grenville, then Mr. W. Grenville, was 
paſſed ; and then, and not till then, did the 
Britiſh Parliament cloſe the adjuſtment of the 
firſt of their own Reſolutions of May 17th, 
- 1782, for the repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. leav- 
ing the ſecond, the eſtabliſhing the connexion 


between the two kingdoms on a ſolid and per- 


On this Reſolution has the meaſure of an In- 
corporated Union been propoſed, which, in 
as far as it has for its object the eſtabliſhing 
the connexion between the two kingdoms on a 
ſolid and permanent hafis, muſt be allowed to 


embrace and fully comprehend the ſenſe and 


meaning of the Reſolution. Whether this be 
the mode that the Miniſter of the day had in 
view at the time it was moved, it is perfectly 


immaterial to inquire; if that mode had been 
made public, which I believe it never was, it 


2 could 
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could in no wiſe have carried with it any obli- 
gation on the preſent Miniſter to adopt it; the 


Miniſter who ſtands charged with the reſponſi- 


bility, has an undoubted right to chooſe the 


mode in which he incurs that reſponſibility; 


and when he has ſubmitted his mode to diſcuſ- 
ſion, it is open to every objection, alteration, 
&c. But I think differently of the principle, 
as it is neceſſary to ſhow a departure from that 
principle to juſtify an oppoſition to the mea- 
ſure now propoſed, on the part of thoſe WhO 


moved that Reſolution, which was voted ne- 
mine contradicente, and which now ftands the 5 
| recorded ſenſe of Parliament. 


1 have dwelt on this part longer than I 


originally intended, but I hope it will not be 
without its uſe ; Miniſters will ſee from it on 
what a ſlippery baſis public opinion reſts; how 
evaneſcent in its duration, how giddy in its 


decifions. The people, if they were neither 


miſled by miſrepreſentation, nor agitated by 
national paſſions, early prejudices, and local 
habits, are incapable of forming any rational 
judgment on great conſtitutional queſtions 
and political arrangements. Was there ever 
yet an inſtance of any great improvement in 


agriculture, of any uſeful diſcovery in manu- 
factures or the arts, that, if it deviated from 


the eſtabliſhed routine, did not mcet with the 


E 2 moſt 


(4) 


moſt obſtinate and inveterate oppoſition from 


the very perſons for whoſe benefit it was in- 


tended? What riots and diſorders has not the 
introduction of machinery occaſioned among 
our manufacturers? What national benefits 
and improvements had not been loſt, if popular 
dcdlamour on theſe occaſions had prevailed over 
more enlightened ideas? Man is the creature 


ol habit, and the flaxe to prejudice; and where 


theſe are thwarted, time alone can reconcile, 


and experience convince. What reaſon has 


the Miniſter to expect that county meetings, 
town halls, or corporation dinners, are compe - 
tent to decide on the reſults and bearings of a 
queſtion of ſuch magnitude as the Union? 
But, if all the exertions that have been uſed to 
influence their predominant paſſions of national 
pride, to arouſe their deep-rooted prejudices of 


jealouſy of Great Britain, and the Engliſh Mi- 
niſtry, have created a far leſs agitation and 


ferment than a variety of unimportant objects 

have frequently produced; he may fairly con- 
| clude, that the ſenſe of the Iriſh nation is not 

| adverſe to the meaſure; though nothing but 
its actual effects can prove to them the mani- 
fold benefits and bleſſings with which it will be 


attended. 


| Recapizula- Before I quit this firſi part of my ſubject, 1 
ſhall briefly recapitulate the material circum- 
| ſtances 


/ 
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ances of the tranſactions relative to the * 


of the 6th of Geo. I. in 1782. 


Firſt, The King recommended to the ſerious 
confideration of the Parliaments of both king- 


doms, to inquire into the cauſes of the jea- 

louſies and diſcontents that then prevailed in 
Ireland, in order to ſuch a final adjuſtment, 
as may give mutual ſatisfaction to both king- 
_ doms. 


Second, The Parliament of Great Britain, in 


| anſwer, reſolved to take the ſame into their 
_ moſt ſerious conſideration for the Purpoſe re- 
commended from the Throne. 


Third, The Iriſh Parliament declared, in 


anſwer, the great and principal cauſe of jea- 
| louſy and diſcontent to be, the claim of legiſ- 
lating for Ireland, ſupported by the 6th of 


Geo. I. ch. 5. of which they demanded the 


_ repeal, but entirely paſſed by the purport of 
the King's Meſſage, a final adiſtment, which 


give ſalisfaction to both Kingdoms. 


Fourth, The Britiſh Parliament, having taken 


the Iriſh Addreſſes into confideration, came to 


two reſolutions, May 17: 1. To repeal the 
6th of Geo. I.; and, 2. To addreſs His Ma- 
jeſty to take ſuch meaſures, as he ſhould deem 

expedient 


3-90 3 
expedient for eſtabliſhing the connexion be- 
tween the two kingdoms on a ſolid and per- 
manent baſis. 


Fifth, When theſe Reſolutions were com- 


municated with a Meſſage from His Majeſty 


to the Iriſh Parliament, they moved an Addreſs, 
May 28, expreſſing their ſatisfaction, but de- 
_ clining the invitation to eſtabliſh the connexion 
between the two ! on a ſolid and 3 per- f 


manent baſis. 


Sinh. The K A Great Britain re- 


: pealed the Act 6th of Geo. I. ch. 5.; and the 
ſecond Reſolution for a final ſettlement. re- 


= mainod unaccompliſhed. | 


- Seventh, This repeal ene ts the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland the powers it poſſeſſed before 
the 6th of Geo. I. It conferred the /o/e power 
of legiſlating for Ireland, unconditionally and 
without reſtriction, and the Declaratory Law 
of the next year renounced the claim of right, 


aſſerted in the 6th of Geo. I. on the part of the 
Britiſh Parliament, to legiſlate for Ireland. 


Eighth, The repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. 


can in no ſenſe be properly called a final ſetile- 
ment, a final arrangement, or a final adjuſtment ; 
for, even to the finz/c and ſpecific object, it was 

5 not 


7 


is 
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not fnal; much leſs can the repeal of a Britiſh 
ſtatute by the Britiſh Parliament, the object of 
which was to give up the right claimed by that 


Act to legiſlate for Ireland, impoſe on the 


Parliament of that kingdom any d:/ability, or in- 


capacity, in the exerciſe of their legiſlative au- 
thority. If the Parliament of Ireland be, now, : 

under any ſuch incapacity, it cannot poſſibly 
be ſo in conſequence of this tranſaction, for 


that would be aſſerting it to be ſtill dependent, 
after being declared to be independent of the 


Britiſh Parliament; and converting incapacitiy 

and independence into ſynonimous terms, ſo that 
no argument for the incapacity of the Iriſh | 

Parliament to treat for an Union, can be 
inferred from the tranſaQtions of 1782. - 


Eighth, Whatever engagement the Parlia- 


ment of Great Britain 1s competent to contract 
for Great Britain, the Parliament of Ireland is 


equally competent to contract for the kingdom 


of Ireland. As to legiſlative powers for their 


reſpective kingdoms, they ſiand on preciſely 
the ſame footing : I defy any man to point out 
any real difference; the queſtion of Parlia- 


mentary competence ſtands, of courſe, on the 
fame footing, in both kingdoms; and being 


now univerſally admitted in Great Britain, it 


muſt be ſo 1 in Ireland. 


I ſhall A to 
PART 


7 he pr eſeni Connexion between Great Britain 


View of Ire- 


hugs 


Acceſſion 
ot His pre- 
ſent Majeſ- 
ty. 

Spirit of 
improve- 
ment, 


been paid to open roads and conſtruct canals ; 
and induſtry and manufactures began to ſhow 
themſelves; when the American war unfor- 


checked by 
the Ame 
rican war. 
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PART II. 


and Ireland, & c. Sc. & e. 


I HAVE hitherto confined our attention to 
the ſtatement of the proceedings of the Parlia- 
ments of the two kingdoms, in reſpect to the 
"repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. It will be now 
very material to give a ſlight view of the temper 

of Ireland at the time, with a few circumſtances 

that preceded; in order to enable us to form 

a more correct judgment of the conſequences 

that have followed that tranſaction, which will 
ever ſtand a memorable æra in the Hiſtory of 


Ireland. 


From the acceſſion of His preſent Majeſty, 
Ireland had begun to riſe into increafing con- 
fequence ; a ſpirit of improvement was eagerly | 
_ exerted, and had made a conſiderable progreſs 
1n agriculture, which had before been almoſt, 


if not entirely, neglected ; great attention had 


tunately gave a check to all the infant inſti- 


_ and occaſioned 1 diſtreſs in a 


country, 


„r 


ry 


politic and indefenſible ; it muſt be allowed 
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country, where the little capital they had been 
poſſeſſed of, had not yet produced returns to 


enable them to ſupport the ſhock. 


Together with this n of — a | Conſequene 


ſpirit of political inquiry and improvement of 
the conſtitution had gone abroad; the relative piſcon- 


ſituation of the two kingdoms had been di- 


_ cuſſed; the impolicy and injuſtice of the com- Commer- 


cial and 


mercial and conſtitutional reſtraints, impoſed congiru- 
by Great Britain on Ireland, had been repro- grins. _ 
| bated and condemned; a very general diſſatiſ- 6 
faction had pervaded the kingdom, when the 
American war broke out, rapuitque in fomite 
Hammam. There had been, at all times, a con- 
ſiderable degree of intercourſe between the 
Cromwellian Diſſenters in the North, and the In- regu. = 
dependents of New England; a common cauſe 253% 


now drew the connexion cloſer, and the ſucceſs 


of America was eagerly anticipated, as. the fa- 
vourable moment to give effect to the claims of 


Ireland, The opportunity. was accordingly 
ſeized with vigour; the People complained, 


the Volunteers reſolved; the Parliament te- 

monſtrated; and Great Britain, taught wiſdom 
by the experience of America, complied with , 
their demands. If the conduct of Great Bri - condua et 
tain towards Ireland had hitherto been im- nm. 


tuin. 


inte- this oceafign, it was generqus and li- 
Hh re; 


Ca) 


| beral; though Ireland aſcribed this change of 


ſyſtem to the weakneſs of Great Britain, and 


her own ſtrength, at the moment; and the ex- 
tenſion of her trade in 1778 and 1779, as well 


as the grant of free trade in 1780, were re- 


Ceived rather as acts of reſtitution, than of fa- 


vour : inſomuch that, in 1782, the jealouſies 


and. diſcontents ran higher than ever; and 
though they were ſuſpended for a ſhort inter- 


val by the repeal of the obnoxious Act, they 
out ſoon burft out with freſh vigour, and raged 


with increaſed force; fo that when the Decla- 


ratery AA, which had been regarded as the 


_ caufe of the ferment, was actually paſſed by the 


Britiſh Parliament, they were ſurpriſed to find, = 


that it excited no ſenſe of obligation, produced 


2s no expreſſion of ſatisfaftion. The public mind 
had been fooled 0 the bent; the elaſtic power, 
that ſhould have reſtored cordiality and affec- 


Diffdence, 
&C. 


Fzempli- - 
alarm at the appearance of engagement with. 


fied in 
1785, 


in 1789, 


in 1778, 


tion to Great Britain, was gone; and diffidence 
and diſtruſt, the parents of every diſcordant 


paſſion, had uſl pes their . 


In 17856 theſe hoſlile diſpoſitions took the 


Great Britain, or a ſocial compact for identity, 
in public tranſactions with foreign ſtates; and 
for the regulation of commerce. In 1789 they 


ſtimulated to a line of conduct, different to 
hat of the Britiſh n They have ſince 


— 4 — ſown 


( 3s ) 


ſown the ſeeds of inſurrection and rebellion ; 

and they, at this moment, are labouring, with ia 180. 
undiminiſned acrimony, to prevent an Union 

of the two kingdoins; which their baneful ope- 
rations, and fatal effects, have rendered indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary; as the only meaſure capa- 

ble to eradicate and extinguiſh them for ever. 


This is the great inducement for an Incorpo- Induce- 
rate Union; the neceſſity for which meaſure =y 
will appear confirmed by every view of the 

| preſent connexion between the two kingdoms; = 

as well as from the internal ſtate pf * . 


” tel, 


But before I proceed, I muſt not omit the 
opportunity of paying my tribute of approba- 
tion to the Volunteer Aſſociations of Ireland, volunteers 
who had been at firſt ſet on foot and encou- - 
raged by the very men who foſtered repub- 
lican principles in the American war; and wha 
have been the apoſtles of Jacobiniſm, ſince the 
French Revolution. On the former occaſion, 

their projects of inſurrection were diſappointed 
by the firmneſs of the very men, whom they 

hoped to have made the engines of their deſ- 
perate views. The Volunteers of Ireland pre- 

| ſerved internal peace; by their example and 
conduct, they introduced order and ſubordina- 
tion; they reſpected and executed the laws, in 

| F 2 a manner 


ſtention to thoſe very men, who obſtructed a 
final ſettlement between the two kingdoms in 
1782; for, at the moment that they talked io 
their countrymen of the inſeparable intereſts of 
the two kingdoms, and profeſſed attachment 

and affection; it was plain that they were the 
laves of the meaneſt diſtruſt and jealouſy, which 
| prevented them from ſubmitting their claims to 

a final adjuſtment; even with their own friends, 

"Thoſe whom they truſted as men, they * 


6 | Danger of 


exciting 


the people. 
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a manner that has never been ſeen in lickad, 


either before or fince : conſcious of their own 


ſtrength, they did not abuſe it. If they inti- 
midated the Britiſh Miniſter, they were formi- 
dable only to the enemies of their King and 
their country; vigorous, and ſometimes violent 


in their. reſolutions, but always temperate in 


their conduct. 


Neither would 1 impute any criminal in- 


as 6 


Another reaſon that might have, in part, 
contributed to ſo extraordinary a conduct, may 


have been, that they were no ſooner raiſed to 
the Miniſtry, and enjoyed the confidence of 
| Government, than they found that they had 
loſt the confidence of the people. And, when 
they afterwards attempted to direct the people, 
and told them to be ſatis lcd, and to ſtop de- 


mund 


1 


mand; they were treated as traitors and be- 
trayers of their country, they were overborn 
by the popular torrent, and then found how 


dangerous it is to excite the people, and how 


impoſſible for any man, or ſet of men, to ſtop 
their courſe, when they have been excited, and 
put in motion, or to pretend to ſay, So far ſhall 


ye go, and no farther. Let the men, who now 


excite to reſiſtance, take an uſeful leſſon from 
the events of 1782, ſtill more, from the more 
recent fate of the leaders of the French Revo- 
lution; twenty-one of whom were, in one 
Morning, ſent to the guillotine, for attempting 
to check the ſanguinary ferocity of their former 
2 aſſociate 6 


75 a too, the EY had not, then, ar- 


rived for a permanent arrangement between 5 
the two kingdoms; that the overweening con- | 
ceit and national pride engendered by what 


was ſtyled a victory achieved over Great Bri- 


tain, was not a period ſavourable for treaty. 


Perhaps it was decreed, by the all-wiſe Diſpoſer 


of human events, that popular extravagance 
ſhould run its natural courſe to anarchy and 
confuſion; that the infufficiency of the boaſted 
meaſure of Parliamentary Independence ſhould 
be recorded, to all ages, in indelible characters of 


blood; in order to pave the way for the meaſure 
of Union ; by which the wounds of a bleeding 
country 
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country may be healed, and peace and order, 
proſperity and ſecurity, be eſtabliſhed to ſuc- 


Iriſh Inde- 
pendence. 


ceeding generations. 


Great inconveniencies have, at all times, 


ariſen from the inaccuracy of language, and the 


| abuſe of terms; and | know no inſtance, where 


Abuſe of 5 
the term. 


Parliament to legiſlate for that kingdom; but 


tious and deſigning men, to every purpoſe of 


greater miſchiefs have flowed from this ſource, 


than in tbe practical conſtructions given to the 
term Jriſi Independence; which, in its only juſt 


ſenſe, was canfined to the independent power of 


has, ſince, bcen ſtrained, by the cabals of fac- 


inſubordination, ſedition, and inſurrection. It 


bas been made a cover ſor every crime; and a 


juſtification of every wild pretenſion, advanced 


in defiance of law, to the ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution, and the deſtruction of govern- 


But, with all theſe ſatal conſequences beſore 
my eyes, I do not recommend the deſtruction 
of the power, as a corrective of the abuſe: I 
do not with Iriſh independence to be aboliſhed, 


ment. 


but to be werged in an Union, from which it 


| would derive additional ſtrength and vigour; 


and be ſo blended and incorporated, as to pre- 


ſerve all its healthful and ſalutary qualities; 
diveſted of the poiſonous and deleterious ſhoots,” 


_ that 
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that have ſprung from its roots, or grown up 


under its ſhade. 


This naturally leads me back to the preſent 


object of inquiry, the political ſituation of 
Ireland—firfi, as dependent on the Crown of 


England; and, ſecond, : as connected with Great 
Britain. 


The kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland 


ſtand, as two diſtinct branches of one empire 
or ſtate; with ſeparate and independent Par- 


liaments, and the ſame common . or Exe- 
cutive Power. 


Without wandering back to the darker ages 


of Iriſh hiſtory, under its hundreds of kings 

and princes, or inquiring whether Henry the 
 Second's title aroſe from conqueſt or compact; 

it is ſufficient to ſay, that the legal right of the 
Engliſh Crown to the dominion of Ireland, 


now reſts on the Act of Annexation in the 


reign of Henry VIII. In theory, no right can 

be more ſimple oi more complete. In practice, 
whenever doubts and diſagreements have come 
to iſſue, the queſtion has ever been, as it ever 
muſt be, decided by an appeal to arms. 


Since the year 1782, we behold two king- 
doms, with one King or Executive Power; in 


preſent 


ſtate of Ire- 


land. 


Firſt, as de- 


pendent on 


the Crown 
of Great 
Britain. 


By the AR 
of Annen 
tion. 


whoſe 
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whoſe. hands the Conſtitution has placed the 


right of making war and peace; of entering 
into treaties, aud forming alliances with 


Dnity of 


inconſiſt- 


entwith 
two Patlia- 


ments. 


foreign ſtates. The unity of government is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary to the exiſtence of every 
Nate, If there exiſts in the ſame ſtate, a 
power to accept, and another power to reject ; 
there may be a temporary acquieſcence on the 
fame ſubjects; but there can be no ſecurity for 
the continuance of this 2 of action, on which 
the exiſtence of the ſtate itſelf depends. There 
would be an inherent vice in ſuch a conſtitu- 
tion which no corrective could reach. 


15 This vice actually exiſts in the preteut com- 
nexion of Great Britain and Ireland, where two 
Parliaments, poſſeſſed of independent powers, 
are to judge and decide on the meaſures of the 
ſame Executive Government and the common 


intereſis of the State. If we were to admit, 


what is by no means the caſe, where a diſtinct 
and ſeparate exiſlence mult create a difference 

of local intereſts, that the great and true inte- 
reſts of theſe two kingdoms ſhould be always 


the ſame; who can pretend to ſay, that their 


fe eparate Parliaments ſhall be, on all occaſions, 

actuated by their great and 7eal intereſts ? Po- 
pular aſſemblies are ſubjeci to a variety of 
paſſions capable to occaſion a deviation, ſrom a 


thouſand cauſes; and any one of theſe may 
2 operate 


E 


operate a diſagreement, which might ultimately 
deſtroy their connexion. If we would preſerve Removed. 


the State, this vice muſt be removed; and there 
is but one poſſible mode, in which it can be 
removed; which is by reducing the #wo deli- 
berative powers into one; and thus conſtituting 

an Unity in the Legiſlative — as in the 

8 Executive. „ 


II it be alleged that this inconvenience has 
not yet happened, and that it is not likely to 
happen; I anſwer, that the acknowledged weak- 
neſs and inferiority of Ireland, dependent on 
Great Britain on all occaſions, for protection; 
and by habit, accuſtomed to ſubmit to ſubordi- 
nation; has hitherto preſerved the connexion : : 
and in moſt caſes, ſecured an unity in the 
exerciſe of their different powers. But theſe 
cauſes have either entirely ceaſed, or are daily 
| lofing their force, and changing the courſe of 
their operation ſince the year 1782, and the in- 
| dependence of the Iriſh Parliament. 


by Union, 


The prerogative of the Cen is conſtitu- Prerogative | 


| tionally ſubmitted to the control of Parliament; Cram, 


but cannot be under the control of #wwo di Her- 
ent Parliamenis; without contradiction and 
diſunion; except theſe two Parliaments could 
always be of the ſame mind: and who ſhall 
pretend to give aſſurance of their being ſo? It 
6 18 
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is at leaſt equally probable, that #wo free 
agents may differ in opinion; and between 


| kingdoms, what muſt be the conſequence ? A 


+ treaty of peace may be approved in Great 


Britain, and rejected in Ireland: is Great Britain 
to conclude a peace, and Ireland to continue at 
war? or, is the abſurdity ſo manifeſt, as to 
compel the advocates for Iriſh Independence to 


confeſs, that, in ſuch a caſe, the Iriſh Parlia- 


ment muſt, of courſe, abandon the exerciſe of 
their powers, and adopt the proceeding | of 


Great Britain * 


. 1 wilt illuſtrate this ſtill farther OY another 
ſuppoſition, and put the caſe, that the Britiſh 
Parliament had diſapproved the articles of a 
treaty, ſubmitted to their confideration, and 
that it ſhould be rejected in conſequence. 
Would the independent Parliament of Ireland 


expect, that the rejected treaty ſhould be ſub- 


3 _ mitted to their conſideration ? or would they, 
in ſuch a caſe, ſubmit to have their deciſion 


Wr by the vote of the Britiſh Parlia- 


ment? If the Miniſtry in 1783 had been deſ- 
perate enough to appeal from the Britiſh Par- 
liament to the Iriſh Parliament, inſtead of giv- 
ing way, the caſe might actually have occurred, 
and might have produced very ſerious conſe- 
| quences. 


But 


's 


But the caſe of war will appear infinitely and war. 
fironger, and I will give it in the words of Mr. 
Foſter, who has reduced the effect as low as 
it could poſſibly be ſtated ; but ſtill it will be 
found to involve conſequences of the moſt ca- 
lamitous kind. Suppoſe,” ſays that Gen- 
tleman, the Britiſh Parliament to approve a 
war, and that Ireland ſhould diſapprove ; 
the only difficulty which this difference of ſen- 
timent could create, would be, that the one 
who diſapproved, might withhold its ſupplies, 
until good ſenſe ſhould induce it to acquieſce.” 


So far we muſt allow that Mr. Foſter conſi- 
F2 ders the ſubject, rather as a financier, than as 
a ſtateſman. The ſtopping the ſupplies would 
undoubtedly be the firſt conſequence of ſuch 
diſapprobation; but the infallible conſequence 
of withholding the ſupplies, on ſuch a ground, 
7 mult be a ſeparation of the two kingdoms, or 
: an armed conteſt; which muſt end with the 
loſs of liberty to one of the two, and could not 
| fail of producing the greateſt calamities to T 
| both. 


Ik, in this preſent war with France, the Par- 

lament had refuſed the ſupplies, would not 
ſuch a refuſal have been viewed, by Great Bri- 
tain, as an act of hoſtility ? Situated as Ireland 
is, is it poſlible for her to preſerve a neutrality. | 

| G 2 * 
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while England is engaged in war? She muſt 
have made her option between Great Britain 
and France. But the conſequences of a con- 
nexion with France have been ſo ably deli- 
neated by Lord Minto, from page 60 to page 68 
of his Speech, that I had much rather refer to it, 

than injure the cauſe by a feeble attempt at imi- 
tation. 1 „ 5 


It would be injuſtice to the Parliament of 
Ireland, not to acknowledge that her conduct, 
during the preſent conteſt, has been irreproach- 
able; and much freer from violence and inflam- 
matory declamations than for many years be- 
fore. But may not this have been in a great 
- meaſure owing, partly to every juſt cauſe of 
complaint being removed, and partly to ſome of 
the moſt violent Members in former Parlia- 
ments having, in conſequence, withdrawn 


' themſelves from this? On a future occaſion, 


might not this caſe be reverſed, and a combina- 


tion of factions and ambitious innovators in- 


fluence the Parliament to an oppoſite conduct? 


Britiſh Ca= The circumſtance of che King of Ireland re- 
_ ſiding in England, and acting in that capacity 
under the advice of a Britiſh Cabinet, ever has 
been, and continues to be, more and more every | 
| Great Seal. day, a ſource of jealouſy to Ireland; as the Great 
Seal of Britain, being neceſſary to legalize the 
| 5 Acts 
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Acts of the Iriſh Parliament, is felt as a mark of 
inferiority, galling to the pride and pretenſions 
of her now independent condition. 


If theſe circumſtances are impatiently ſub- 


mitted to, at the preſent moment ; will they not 
operate with increaſing force as Ireland advances 
in wealth, ſtrength, and conſequence? Is it not 


Circum- 
ſtances 
tending ta 


ſeparation, 


in the nature of the human mind to aſpire to 


Equality? 


Nil actum putans, dum quid ſupereſſet agendum. 
Indeed the hiſtory of Ireland, for the laſt 


thirty- five years, would exhibit but one conti- 


nued political conflict with Great Britain; in 
which conceſſion has inceſſantly bred new de- 


mand; and, when Great Britain had nothing 
farther to grant to allay the craving of this in- 5 
ſatiate appetite, the herſelf became the griev- 
ance, and Ireland flew to arms to rid herſelf of 


Britiſh connexion. The individuals who, du- 


ring this period, have occaſionally excited this 


ſpirit in the people, have in their turns ex- 


preſſed perfect ſatisfaction with the liberal con- 


duct of Great Britain; but they have never 


been able to ſtop the current of jea louſy and diſ- 


ſatisfaction which they had contributed to raiſe, 


and which, imperceptibly but invariably, has 


been carrying the kingdom of Ireland from 


Britiſh connexion ; and if not counteraQed by 


an Incorporate Union, muſt, certainly, and 


molt 
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moſt probably at no very diſtant period, termi- 
nate in total ſeparation. = 


Theſe are ſome of the circumſtances, that 


tend to ſeparation ; ariſing from the depend- 


Second, 
Ireland 
connected 


with the 
Britiſh Par- 


to the kingdom at large; though the right, by 


liament for 


regulation 


of trade. 


tained; and explanation, on this moſt import- 
ant point, has been ſtudiouſly evaded ; as if to 
reſerve it as a fruitful ſource of jealouſy 
and diſſatisfaction for hereafter. Accordingly 
we find various interpretations have been given, 
and a variety of pretenſions ſet up; which ever 
muſt be the caſe in unaſcertained claims. Mr. 
Foſter, by the weight and authority of his 
name, has greatly contributed to generate, in 


ence of Ireland on the Crown of England. 1 
ſhall now proceed to view her as connefed in 
commercial tranſactions with Great Britain; 
where the neceſſity of Union will appear ſtill 
more apparent for the regulation of trade; 
which is now become a moſt important object 


which it is held, has never been clearly aſcer- 


the minds of his countrymen, erroneous ideas 


on this important and intereſting ſubject ; by 


= every where talking of the righis of Ireland to 


a a free trade, without any where informing 
them of the true nature of thoſe Ls or from | 


Trade with 


foreign 
Kates 


whence derived, 


The foreign trade of Ireland may be divided 


into 


7 


N 5 
[ 
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into two branches : the firſt, that carried on with 
foreign ſtates, which is held and enjoyed as a 
member of the Britiſh empire, under treaties 
contracted by the Crown, with theſe ſtates : 
and the ſecond with the Britiſh colonies, 
plantations, and ſettlements ; held by grant 
from Great Britain, under a variety of laws 
paſſed in the Parliament of that kingdom. 


with colo- 
nies. 


It is evident, then, that the right of Ireland 


to this ſecond branch, reſts on the nature of the 
grant; that the charter is in the records of the 


Britiſh Parliament: and, that Ireland, or the 


amend, or extend. 


| Before 17 80, ſeveral indulgences had been 


granted to the trade of Ireland, but in that year 


the famous Act of the 20th of Geo. III. ch. 10. 


known by the title of the Grant of Free Trade, 


was paſſed; which, aſter reciting the grant to 


Iriſh Parliament, can have no power to explain, 


Grant of | 


fr 


Ireland, of a full participation in the trade of 


Great Britain, with Britiſh America, and the 
Britiſh ſettlements in America, or Africa, has 
the following clauſe, ſtating the conditions and 
terms on which the ont was mace, and to be 
A enjoyed : : 


5 Provided always, and it is hereby further 


enacted by the authority aforeſaid, that the im- 


portation 


3 
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portation and exportation allowed by this Act, 
ſhall commence from, and as ſoon, and ſhall 


have continuance ſo long, and in ſuch reſpec- 
tive caſes only, as the goods, or any of them, 


which are hereby allowed to be imported from 


the ſaid colonies, plantations, or ſettlements, 
into Ireland, or to be exported from Ireland 


into the ſaid colonies, plantations, or ſettle- 


ments, ſhall be liable, by ſome Act or Acts of 
Parliament to be made in the kingdom of Ire- 
land, to equal duties and drawbacks, and ſhall 


be made ſubject to the ſame ſecurities, regulations, 


and reftri& ions, in all other reſpects, as the like 
goods now are, Or HEREAFTER may be, liable 


and ſubject to upon being imported from the 
ſaid colonies, plantations, or ſettlements, into 


Great Britain, or exported from thence to ſuch 


colonies, plantations, or ſettlements, reſpec- 
| tively; in the conſideration of which _ 
duties and draw backs, &C. &c. 6 


under the 


Britiſh Act 


of Parlia- 


By this AR, the Britiſh W reſerved 
to itſelf the power of regulation in all time to 


come; but leſt to Ireland the choice to follow 


her regulations; or to give up a ſhare in the 
trade. But the conduct of the Iriſh Parliament, 


even on this memorable occaſion, is not a little 
remarkable: they paſſed a law, in compliance 


with the above, enacting the impoſitions, re- 


— „and reſtrictions, required by the 
4 Britiſh 


2 
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Britiſh Act; but without reciting, or recogniſ- 


ing, the power reſerved by the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment to regulate in future: the preamble being, 
«© Whereas it is deemed reaſonable, and for 
the advancement of trade and encouragement 

of manufactures, that all goods, &c.“ Iriſh Sta- 

tute, 2oth of Geo. III. ch. 4. 


5 I do not ſay that this was purpoſely omitted, 
with a view to create doubt or ambiguity as to 
the power of legiſlation; though, as it now 
ſtands, it undoubtedly has that effect; but it 
was, even at the moment of receiving a favour, 
a ſignal proof of the jealouſy of the Iriſh Par- 
liament, which refuſed to acknowledge the ſu- 
periority of the Britiſh Parliament even over 5 
7 their own immediate concerns. 


Under this AQ, the 1 of Ireland has Right of 


an abſolute and unlimited right to a free trade; free 
but not unconditionally, for it can only be en- 
joyed, by being made liable, by her own Par- 

| liament, to equal duties and drawbacks, and fub- 

jef to the ſame ſecurities, regulations, and reſtric- 

tions, in all other reſpefts, as the Parliament of 

Great Britain ſhall, from time to time, think fit 
to enact. It is unneceſſary to add, that Ireland 
enjoys this right merely in conſequence of this 

grant, as a member of the Britiſh empire; and 


R Y would 


8 


trade. 


1880 
| would forfeit the right by hoſiility or * 


| ration. 


Here then we ſee, that the Britiſh Parlia- 
ment poſſeſſes the excluſive right of regulating 
an extenfive branch of the trade of Ireland. 
But this is not all. By the power of impoſing 
additional duties, ſhe has an indirect power of 
taxing Ireland alſo : the taxes, indeed, fo raiſed, 
muſt be by her own Parliament; and would be 
at their diſpoſal : but if not impoſed, in conſe- 
: quence of the Act of the Britiſh Parliament, 
| the kingdom of Ireland would forfeit the branch 
or branches of trade, on which they had been 

laid by the Britiſh Parliament; not for ever, but 

until the Iriſh Parliament impoſed the ſame 
duties, and fimilar regulations, refirifions, 
| Whoever reflects on the nature of two inde- 
pendent Parliaments, and conſiders the ſtate in 
which this great queſtion, involving the moſt | 
effential intereſts of the two kingdoms, has 


been left ; with a right of taxation and regula- 


tion in the one Parliament ; acquieſced in, but 
| not acknowledged by the other; and further 
| takes into the account the jealouſy ſhown by 
the Iriſh Parliament, even at the time of re- 
ceiving the grant; will readily perceive a 


rtile and alarming ſource of jealouſy and diſ- 
ſatisfaction, 


3 


latisfaction, which never can be removed, but 
by an United Parliament. 


But to delay applying a preventive to the 


miſchiefs that may be expected to ariſe from the 
preſent ſtate of this queſtion, would be a very 
culpable imprudence; or to depend that a very 


probable event will never happen, becauſe it 


has not hitherto taken place, is too weak to call 


for any anſwer. The experience of ages 


would, in ſuch a caſe, be no argument; for it 
might happen on the next occaſion that oc- 
curred. In the preſent queſtion, however, even 
this ſemblance of reaſoning is wanting; for the 
Iriſh Parliament has, on various occaſions, dif- 
ſered on matters of common import, with the 
Parliament of Great Britain; and if no bad 
conſequences have followed, it muſt be im- 
puted, more to the temper of the one, than the 


prudence and diſcretion of the other. 


It did happen on the queſtion of the regency, 


in 1789; when the Iriſh Parliament exerciſed 


its powers in a manner that laid the foundation 
for very ſerious diſcuſſions with the Parliament 
of Great Britain. If the temporary indiſpoſi- 
tion of the King produced, in the firſt inſtance, 


Different 
proceedings 
in Britiſh 
and Iriſh 
Parlia- 
ments in 
1789, 


ſo material a deviation ſrom the proceedings in 
the Britiſh Parliament; and fo effential a dif- 
ference in the powers, with which the regency 


H 2 Was 


in 1982, 


in 1999. 
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was to have been inveſted in the two kingdoms ; 
who will pretend to ſay, to what greater lengths 


the differencc might have been carried, if the 
recovery of our gracious Sovereign had not 


prevented the queſtion from coming to a de - 


ciſjon : > 


5 


A rand inſtance | is to be fan 1 in the pro- 


ceedings of 1782, on which occaſion we have 
ſeen, that the Parliament of Ireland evaded, or, 


as Mr. Grattan ſays, rejected a propoſition for 


aà final ſettlement, though recommended by 
two different meſſages from the Throne; and a 
;. third will be found in the Addreſs of the Com- 
mons to His Majeſty, in anſwer to the ſpeech 
from the Throne, at the opening of the laſt 


Seſſion; in which they not only omitted taking 


any notice of the moſt important point of His 
Majeſty's ſpeech, an Union of the two king- 
doms, but ſtruck out of their Addreſs the * © 


graph that related to it. 


I vin not ſtop to inquire, i ſuch a conduct 


was dignified or parliamentary in itſelf; or du- 


tiful and reſpectſul to the Crown: but it de- 
| ſerves to be moſt particularly brought forwards 
to view, as a proof, the moſt poſitive and ſa- 
tisfactory, of a great and important fact; to 
which I now with to call the attention of my 
reader; that the powers of the Crown, which is 


now 


1 


Now the only bond of connexion between the two 
kingdoms, are too weak to enſure reſpect to it- 
ſelf, or to preſerve a co-operation between the 
two Parliaments in great emergencies, or im- 
portant queſtions ; where the general intereſts 


ol the empire are equally concerned, and where 
co-operation is eſſential ta their very exiſtence. 


Our Conſtitution has wiſcly encircled the 


Powers of 


the Crown, 


the only 
bond of 
connexion, 


inſuffici- 
ent ; 


Crown with prerogative, and ſtrengthened it 


with patronage and influence, in order to ren- 
der it efficient as a branch of the legiſlative 
power, not only to ſupport it in regular con- 


teſts with the two Houſes of Parliament, but 


againſt the more irregular and violent aſſaults 


of civil commotion and inſurrection. 


In order that the powers of the Crown may 
be adequate to theſe conſtitutional objects, they 
muſt, at all times, be in proportion to the 


power of the other branches of the Legiſlature, 


and to the ſtrength of the people whom it is 


appointed to govern. It is evident that when 


the Parliament of Ireland acquired new powers, 

and an independence which has a natural tend- 
ency to ſeparation, the power of the only re- 
maining bond of connexion ought, in prudence, 
to have been made proportionally ſtronger ; 


but this has been ſo far from being the caſe, that 


we ſhall find it has been made proportionally ; 


weaker ; 


* in 
Ireland. 
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weaker ; for after every thing had been gained 
ſor commerce and conſtitution, and that Par- 


liament had repeatedly declared, that no con- 


ſtitutional queſtion would exiſt to diſturb tie 


harmony ; the Iriſh Parliament directed its at- 


tacks againſt the Crown itſelf, as the laſt bul- 


wark that remained to be deſtroyed, the laſt 


grievance that excited their jealouſy and difla- 


tisſaction. Was the intention to weaken the 


connexion by weakening the only power on 


which it depended? or was it the effect of a 
reſtleſs ſpirit of oppoſition, hunting for mea- 
ſures to diftreſs Government, and to revive the 


dying ſparks of their expiring popularity ? But 


above all, to what ſecret ſprings and underhand 


_ workings ſhall we aſcribe the ſucceſs obtained 


over the Crown by a handful of men, who 


had ceaſed to be formidable from having loſt 


their conſequence with the people ? If the for- 
treſs could not have been taken by affault, it 


could only have been by a voluntary ſurrender, 


or by an underſtanding with the garriſon :—if_ 


the articles of capitulation ſecured very great and 


valuable advantages to the garriſon at the ex- 


penſe of the governor, there would at leaſt be 


a 
Fenſion do. 


a ſtrong preſumption of a ſecret underſtanding. 


Be this as it may, in the year 1793 a Place Bill 
was paſſed, and a Penſion Bill, in which His 
Majefty was made to ſurrender, during his life, 
the hereditary revenue ſettled on the Crown at 

the 


n 


the Reſtoration, accepting in lieu thereof a 


Civil Liſt eſtabliſhment of 145, oool., and a 
Penfion Liſt of 80,000). ; but the A of 1795, 
introduced under the title of a Reſponſibility 
Bill, and which afterwards paſſed under the 


Reſponſibi- 
lity Bill. 


title of a Bill for the better Regulation of the 
Receipts and Iſſues of His Majeſty's Trea- 


| fury, &. had for its direct object the tranſ- 


ferring the patronage of the Crown from the 
King's Repreſentative to the ſervants of the 


Crown. 


Without entering into a detail of particulars 
relative to theſe Acts, it will be univerſally al- 


lowed, that they have a direct tendency to re- 


duce the influence of the Crown; the object 
indeed for which they were profeſſedly intro- 


duced—and that is the only point I have in 
view, at preſent, to aſcertain. 


The next inconvenience that the Crown lies 


under, ariſes from the perſon of the ſovereign 
being unknown: from his reſidence in ano- 


Their ten- 


Crown ſub- 


jet to 
other in- 
conveni- 
ences, 


ther kingdom, all the ſupport and influence 


that might otherwiſe be derived from his per- 


| ſonal virtues or amiable qualities are entirely 
loft; and even the patronage, which is only 


left as a naked and undiſguiſed engine of go- 


vernment, and therefore always in a degree un- 
popular, is liable to many additional diſad- 
vantages 
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from dele- vantages from the circumſtance of a delegated 


gation, 


authority, which being only temporary, cannot 
poſſibly have the intereſt of a proprietor in the 
exerciſe ; and may naturally be ſuppoſed to con- 
ſult the eaſe and quiet of its own individual ad- 
miniſtration, more than the permanent intereſts 


| of the Crown; or the accommodation of a ſuc- 


ceſſor, who is frequently an 9 of hatred, 
of jealouſy al __ : 


The conſoquence of this is, that the moſt 


valuable branches of the prerogative of the 


: Crown, and the firſt honours it has to beſtow, 
are brought into contempt with the people, by 
an improper choice of the perſons on whom 
they are injudiciouſly conferred ; and thus a : 
popular clamour and odium are excited againſt 


the Crown ſelf. 


T heſe inconveniences exiſt in the very na- 


ture of a delegated power, and they have a 
direct tendency to weaken the influence of the 
Crown in its operation, as the only bond of 
connexion between the two kingdoms, even 
hen that power reſts entire in the hands of the 
King's Repreſentative, and is exerciſed by him; 
| but if by any accident, or in conſequence of ar- 
rangement, as under the Reſponſibility Act; or 


from com- Of combination among the ſervants of the Crown, 


dination, 
&c. 


as has e happened 1 in the hiſtory of 


8 Ireland, 


Tenge „ —— — 
- 
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Ireland, the power ſhould be transferred from 


the hands of the Lord Lieutenant to the ſer- 
vants of the Crown ; it would follow of courſe 


that the power of the Crown would not only 
be paſſive and unable to preſerve itſelf, aud 
maintain the connexion between the two 5 
countries; but that it might be converted into 
an engine to deſtroy the one and to aboliſh tbe 
other ; for, in caſe of ſuch an event, the greater 

the power, the more certainly would it produce 

its own ruin. 


The irritable pride of two diſtin kingdoms, | 


the toutchy jealouſy of two independent Par- 


liaments, and the increaſing proſperity of the 


kingdom of Ireland, all tend, by the phyſical 
laws of gravitation, to carry her from her con- 
nexion with Great Britain, and act as an in- 
creaſing centriſugal force. To counteract this 


force, the influence of the Crown, or attracbive 
power, ought to reſide in Great Britain, to 
which ſhe is to be attracted ; but if by any cir- 


cumſtance the centripetal power ſhould be added 
to the centrifugal, ſeparation muſt be the im- 


mediate EE 


In a country, too, fituated as Ireland, with a 


free Conſtitution and an independent Parlia- 
ment reſiding in that country, and the Execu- 
tive Power in another, the immediate conſe- 


1 quence 


centriſugal 5 


force and 


centripetal 
power. 


Struggles 
for power 
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quence muſt. be, a conſtant ſtruggle for power 


and patron and patronage between Prerogative and Office, 


agc. 


between the Crown and the Parliament, be- 


tween the ſervants of the Crown in the one 
kingdom and the ſervants of the Crown in the 


other: and accordingly we find the political 
| hiſtory of Ireland to conſiſt of little elſe than 
accounts of the ſtruggles for power between 


_ Iriſh Speak - 


err the Mi- 


niſter of the 


dune. been at the head of ſuch combinations, and 


conſidered as the Miniſter of the country; the 
Government of which has been more or leſs 


thoſe contending parties. But what is not a 


little remarkable is, that the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons in Ireland has generally 


tinctured by his charaQer ; and quiet or tur- 
bulent, in proportion as he has been ambitious 
or otherwiſe. 


| F. rom the acceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, 


ſor it is unneceſſary to go higher, to the year 


"= Loads Juf- 


tices. 


1767, when Lord Townſhend was appointed 
reſident Lord Lieutenant, Ireland had been 


principally governed by Lords Juſtices ; the 


Lord Lieutenant going over for only a few | 
months every ſecond year, for the meeting of 


Parliament ; and during the whole of that pe- 
riod, except about four years, from 1754 to 


1758, the Speaker was invariably one of the 


Lords Juſtices of the kingdom. 


During 


1 


During the reign of George I. the Speaker Speaker Co- 


 Conolly enjoyed the confidence of the Crown, 


without perverting it to the private objects of 


ambition or intereſt. He was ſucceeded in 
1730 by Sir Ralph Gore, who dying two years 
after was ſucceeded by Henry Boyle, a man of 
popular manners, ſuperior abilities, and aſpir- 


ing mind. The great power he acquired in 
conſequence made him impatient of control, 
and frequently gave umbrage to his employers, 


whom he always conſidered and frequently 
treated as inferiors ; ſupported by a great ma- 
jority in the two Houſes, he conducted the 
King's buſineſs with facility; and the Lord 
Lieutenant ſubmitted to his terms, and acqui- 

| eſced in his power, till the Duke of Dorſet and 
his ſon and Secretary, Lord G. Sackville, leſs 
patient of control, tried to break the power of 
this overbearing combination, by throwing the 
patronage into the hands of Primate Stone, an 
Engliſhman, deficient neither in abilities or 
addreſs, though infinitely inferior in popular 
arts to his formidable rival. The Speaker pre- 
vailed i in the firuggle®, which had been car- 


ried 


nolly. 


Henry 
Boyle, 
Speaker. 


Primate 5 


A 1 had accumulated } in the Treabey, which 5 


the Houſe of Commons to apply it for objects of national 


improvement. The ſubject of the conteſt was, whether 
this ſhould be done dy the King's con/ent or ent: every 


12 man 


His Majeſty had the power of diſpoſing of by his letters to 
the Lord High Treaſurer ; but preferred recommending to 


Farl of 
Shannon. 
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ried on with uncommon violence for ſeveral 
years, and Government were reduced to capi- 
tulate. Speaker Boyle was created Earl of 


Shannon, with a penſion of 20004. a year for 


thirty-one years, and Mr. John Ponſonby was 
raiſed to the Chair. A coalition had taken 


place between the contending parties, and the 


Pr imate, Earl of Shannon, and Nr. Ponſonby, 


were appointed Lords Juſtices. 


Things went on quietly until the death of 
George II. rendered it neceſſary to call a new 


Parliament; and the Law of Poynings requir- 
ing heads of a bill to be certified by the Privy 
Council into England, as cauſes and conſider- 

1 ations ſor calling a Parliament; the effects of 


Comhiun- : 


tion on the 
acceſſion 
f of His Pre- 
ſent Ma- 


jeſty, 


combination again ſhowed themſelves in ſtop- 
ping the heads of the bill required; until the 


popular leaders had made their bargain, and 
come to an agreement with the new Adminiſ- 


tration: and though the object of the combi- 


defeated by 


the Earl of 


Kildare. 


nation was deſeated, and the heads of a bill 
carried in the Privy Council by the ſpirited con- 


duct of the late Duke of Leinſter, then Lord 


Kildare, Government was not ſufficiently 8 


mn” to riſk A conteſt; though a reſolution 


man was ready with his plan, and the ſpoil was, as uſual, 


divided among the victors. This famous ſcramble produced 
- a thirſt for public money, and a ſpirit of jobbing, that ſnot 


their roots deep into the Iriſh ſy tem. 
was 


1 


was then formed, which was afterwards exe- 


cuted on the death“ of Lord Shannon, to break 
down the force of this combination by aboli ſh- 


a reſident Lord Lieutenant, 


1ng the office of Lords Juſtices, and * 


Notwithſtanding this precaution, the effect 


of combination has been frequently ſelt; under 
the Adminiſtration of Lord Buckinghamſhire 
powerfully, though it acted in diſguiſe ; at the 
time of the Regency openly and avowedly, for 
a number of the ſervants of the Crown not only, 
on that occaſion, went over to Oppoſition ; but 


did not bluſh to ſecure their continuance in 


office by a round robin engagement, which 


gave the la v to Government, and obliged the 
Lord Lieutenant to retire. 


duct of the firſt ſervant of the Crown in that 


In December 1764. 


" combination againſt Government has not 
_ prevailed more for ſome years in Ireland, it is 
to be greatly aſcribed to the honourable con- 
Lord Clare. 
| kingdom, who has been ever faithful to his 5 - 
truſt ; and to the preſent Lord Shannon, who, | 


Lord Shan- 
non 


| from the time of accepting office, has never 
made any attempt to regain from the Crown 
the great and extenſive power that his father 
had fo long —— 


Without 
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Without entering into any detail of the pre- 


ſent ſtate of parties in Ireland, which is unne- 
ceflary, as it might appear invidious, I am per- 


ſuaded that every man who reflects on the pre- 


ſent political ſituation of that country, will be 


convinced, that combination is a vice inherent 


in its very nature, and which cannot fail to 


_ diſturb, if not to deſtroy, the connexion be- 


| tween the two kingdoms ; except the preroga- 
tive and patronage of the Crown can be at all 


Inconveni- 
ence to the 
Crownfrom 
religious 
diftinc- 


times ſecured to the Executive Power, in whoſe 


hands they can only be ſafely lodged, for the 


valuable purpoſes for which they were origin- 
ally granted by the conſiitution; and fince 
experience has ſhown the inefficacy of all other 
meaſures that have been tried to effect this object, 
it becomes more neceſſary to aJopt an Union, 
by which alone it can be effectually ſecured. 


Another great inconvenience that the Crown 
is expoſed to in the government of Ireland, 

ariſes from the peculiar circumſtance of the 
| legiſlative power being lodged in the hands 
of the religious diſtinction, who are a minority 


of the kingdom, to the excluſion of the majo- 


rity. This circumſtance infers a cloſe connexion _ 
between Government and the favoured clats: 
it confines the patronage of the Crown to them, 


and the places of honour or emolument. It ac- 
cordingly produces heart-burnings and jealou- 


ſies among the great body of the people, which 
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they extend to the Government itſelf as a party 


in what they conſider a ſyſtem of partiality and 
injuſtice ; while the Government being depend- 


ant on the Parliament thus conſtituted, are 


narrowed in their intercourſe with the people, 


and obliged frequently to wink at abuſes which 
they want power to correct; and thus Govern- 
ment 1s rendered unpopular, and accuſcd of 
encouraging abuſes by thoſe who are ignorant 
of their real ſituation. 


This certainly is not a moment for reducing 


the efficient power of the Crown in either 


kingdom ; but ſtill leſs in Ireland, where, over 


and above the duties and offices that the Crown 
is charged with in this kingdom, it has a much 


more arduous and important taſk to perform 
the 7 efervation of the connexion between the two 


kingdoms, of which it is the only loud: and all 
that I have ſaid on this ſubject muſt be conſi- 


dered with a reference to this object; as a failure 


muſt prove not only injurious to the Crown it- 


ſelf, but ruinous to both countries. 


I have thus, with a weak hand, given a faint 


ſketch of an outline, which it would require 


infinitely greater abilities than mine, and more 


time than the circumſtances will allow, to fill up 
in a proper manner. Strongly as I feel impreſſ- 
ed with the importance of the ſubject, if I 


had 
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had given way to my feelings I ſhould have 
painted, in much fironger colours, the immi- 
nent danger to which the ſtate is expoſed from 
the preſent connexion between the two king- 


doms, and the neceſſity of an Incorporated 


Union; a neceſſity which, unfortunately, does 
not ov reſt on abſtract reaſoning ; but appeals 
from theory to facts; from pecuisti0n to prac- 

tice; from the inflammatory ipceches on the 
independence of Ireland in the ſenate, to an 

appeal to arms, on the ſame grounds, in the 
field. The cauſe of rebellion had been long 
the favourite theme of Parliamentary declama- 
tion ; and the unhappy men who were deluded 
into inſurreQion, had been taught to confider 
the independence of Ireland, for which they 
ſought, to be their unalienable birthright. 


Will thoſe men, who rejected final adjuſt- 
ment in 1782, ſtill perſiſt in keeping a queſtion 
open for more bloodſhed, and all the terrors 
incident to civil war; or will they now, ſatiated 
with blood, agree to put an end to the conteſt, 
and cloſe the account, by uniting the two 
kingdoms on a ſolid and permanent baſis or. 
ever? 


| Jo the Parliaments of both kingdoms does 
the unhappy mother, bewailing the loſs of _ 


darling ſon, raiſe her fuppicating eyes; 
oo "Bay 


1 
them does the helpleſs orphan ſtretch his little 
hands; to them does a kingdom, torn by civic 
diſcord and religious animoſities; ſtained by 
crimes, and deſolated by fire and ſword, look _ 
up for relief: while the many thouſands of un- 

happy men who have loſt their lives in the ar- 
bitration of this xn/e//led gue/tion, point to their 
bleeding wounds, and urge the vn of a 
Tons adju — 


This naturally leads _ to 


OO ORR) | -» 
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PART II. 

The internal S Jate 4 I reland, 
1 W HICH peut to our view the moſt jar- 
tions. ring and ill. combined ſyſtem of civil policy, 

| that is, perhaps, to be found in the annals of 

mankind—a people divided into two religious 
diſtinctions firuggling for aſcendancy ; united 
only 1 in locality, difunuted 1 in views and intereſts. 


| Etabliſts | ts every other country where religious diſ. 
tinction has been made the teſt of office, the 
majority has conſtituted the eſtabliſhment. In ; 
Ireland the caſe is reverſed, in favour of the _ 
minority. ＋ he Britiſh laws were firſt introduced 
into Ireland for the excluſive uſe of the Briti/þ 
ſettlerswithin the Pale, and after a time extended, 
reaſons for. as a favour, to the natives. The exerciſe of 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, which had likewiſe 
been introdueed, was naturally confined to the 
Britiſh ſettlers; and while Ireland continued a 
colony of Great Britain, and even after ſhe 
| ceaſed to be a colony, a dependant kingdom, the 
- Britiſh ſettlers had f1ill a right to the excrciſe of 
the government, which was upheld and ſup- 
ported by Great Britain. But from the time 
that the Proteſtants or Britiſh ſettlers invited the 
Roman Catholics to Join them, to ſree the 


TR 
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kingdom from what they called a ſtate of ſla- 


very; and declared their Parliament mdependent 
of Great Britain; it is a conſequence that they 
renounced the privileges which * poſſeſſed 


as 5 Britifh ſettlers. 


They claimed an independent Legiſlature as a 
nation; they now exerciſe it as a factian. If 
they were right in their claims on Great Bri- 


Reverſedby 


independ- 
Ence. 


tain, they muſt be wrong in excluding the 


majority of the kingdom from a participation. 
By renouncing the legiſlative power of Great 


Britain they renounced their right to monopoly, 


and muſt now abide by the conſequences, or 


: come to a new arrangement. 


- "For in the preſent ſyſtem of monopoly of 
power and office, of the honours and diſtinc- 
tions of the ſtate, in the hands of the minority 

of a people, from all which actuating and de- 


Conſequen- 
ces 


: firable objects a great majority of them are 
excluded ;—inveterate enmity, deeply-rooted 


jealouſies, and deadly feuds, are the natural and 
inſeparable conſequences--theangry anddiſcord- 
ant paſſions are inevitably accumulated, ready 
to burſt into action on every trivial occafion. 


Such an unnatural Rate, contrary to the phy- « 


from a view 
of phyſical 


fical laws of the world, never did exiſt, and 


never can exiſt, for any length of time; and if 


K 2 —— Ireland 


cauſes. 
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Irelarid were, in fact, what ſhe vainly pretends to 
be, independent ; that is, if ſhe were left by Eng- 


land to uphold the independence ſhe proudly 
boaſts of, ſhe would ſoon have reaſon to lament. 


Experi- 


the effects of her vanity and ambition; and to 


be convinced that ſhe had claimed a power 


which muſt prove her deſtruction; and ſet up 


a pretenſion which deſtroys itſelf if left to its 
5 natural —— 


If in che year 1798 Ireland had been left to 


the exerciſe of her boaſted independence, or if 


Great Britain were either now, or at any future 


period, to leave her to ſettle her contending i in- 


tereſts and religious diviſions, and to decline 


interſering in her domeſtic differences, the con- | | 
| teſt would, indeed, be of ſhort duration, and 


muſt infallibly be terminated by the overthrow ” 


of the preſent eſtabliſhment in church and ſiate. 


Proteſiant Aſcendancy, which can only be ſup- _ 
ported by Britiſh connexion, muſt expect to be 
thrown aſide as an inſolent uſurpation ; and 


Catholic Emancipation might be expected, by 


the law of retaliation, founded on the vindictive 


paſſions of the human heart, to be transformed 


Superiority 
ot numbers. 


into Catholic tyranny, inſtead of ern ſnort 


at Catholic aſcendancy. 


ii any man is weak enough to imagine; that 
or uch a civil policy as that of Ireland is at the 
preſent 
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preſent moment, can ſubfiſt of itſelf, I deſire 
him only to take a pair of ſcales in his hand, 


to put one pound in the one ſcale and three in 


the other, and fatisfy himſelf that his opinion 


is contrary to the order of things. If, in the 


had not been thrown into the ſcale, Proteſtant 


recent ſtruggles, the weight of Great Britain 


Aſcendancy and Iriſh LNGEPENGENCE muſt have 


kicked the beam. 


Dr. Duigenan, in his Fair Repreſentation, 
p-. 164, advances a contrary aſſertion; he ſays, 
« The ſtrength and puiſſance of Iriſh Roman- 
iſis have been put to the trial in their late re- 


Contrary 5 
aflertion of 
Dr. Duige- 


nan exa- RY 


mined. _ 


bellion. They were vanquiſhed and completely 


ſubdued by the Proteſtant power of the nation, 


without any affiſtance from England, in the 


courſe of about ſix weeks.“ 


Jam far from a wiſh to detrat from the | 
merits and good conduct of the Protefiant 


power of Ireland, by reminding the Doctor of 
what is due to the Engliſh and Scotch ſencibles, 


whoſe example, diſcipline, and ſervices, had 


no ſmall influence on the good behaviour of 
the Irith militia ; and who by their exertions 
kept down and ſmothered the rebellion, parti- 


| cularly in Ulſter, and faved the country from 


ruin. 


But 
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But fo far was this ſrom being done witliout 
the aſſiſtance of England, in another reſpect, 
that without the conſiant ſupplies of money 
remitted from that kingdom, there would not 
have been a ſhilling in the Iriſh treaſury to pay 
either Iriſh or Britiſh troops. The credit of 
Government in that kingdom was ſo low, that 
they could raiſe no ſupplies but in England, 
under the ſanction of the Britiſh Miniſter, who 
was at laſt obliged to raiſe the Irith loans along 
with the Britiſh ; in which manner he has pro- 
cured, fince 1797, eight millions and a half 
from this kingdom for the ſervice of Ireland; 
though the Doctor now chooſes to cancel the 
obligation by denying any aſſiſtance from Eng- 
land. It is true that the Iriſh nation pay the 
" Intereſt of the different loans that England has 
furniſhed for their ſervice : but as 1 have not 
yet heard that the Roman Catholics have been 
exempted from contributing their ſhare ; the 
Doctor cannot, with any more juſtice, claim 
this to the ability of the Proteſtants oppoſed to | 
the Roman Catholics, than he can aſcribe the 
quelling of the late rebellion to the Proteſtant 
power of the nation without the aſſiſtance of 
England. Now that the Roman Catholics are 
entirely vanquiſhed, if the Doctor would take 
the trouble to ſatisfy Marquis Cornwallis, that 
the peace of the kingdom could be preſerved 
by the Proteſtant power of the nation, His Ex- 
1 cellency 


1 
cellency would, I doubt not, be very much 
obliged to him. 


The | counties of Wicklow and Wexford, 
the ſeat of the rebellion, may be conſidered as 
Proteſtant: the provinces of Munſter and Con- 
naught, where the Roman Catholics prevail, 
were never engaged in the rebellion : and the 
Iriſh militia, of whom three fourths, at the 
| loweſt computation, are Roman Catholics, be- 
| haved, on all occaſions, with loyalty and zeal. 

General reflections on the Roman Catholics 


are therefore invidious, and the inferences un- 
= founded. | 


: "Tai ads to admit that the advantages en- 
joyed by the Proteſtants, in being poſſeſſed of 
all the places of power of the ſtate, and farther 
ſupported by all the legal and conſtituted au- 


|  thorities, backed by a military force and the 


purſe of the nation, may, for a time, counter- 
act the ſuperiority of numbers on the fide of 
the Catholics ; but without the further co-ope- 
ration and aſſiſtance of Great Britain in the two 
great points, men and money, all theſe united 
advantages could neither ſecure internal peace, 
nor maintain the preſent ſyſtem, to the excluſion 
of the Roman Catholics. - : 


But 


Power of 


_ the ſtate de- 


ſtroyed by 
internal di- 
viſions. 
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But wherever the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of things 
cannot be preſerved without the concurrence 
and aſſiſtance of a power without the fate, 
Government there becomes, not the well-regu- 


lated movement of the combined powers of 


the ſtate; but a compreſſive force, exerted to 
prevent the diſcordant effect of oppoſite powers 
from deſtroying each other. In a ſtate fo con- 


ſtituted, and conſiſting of two oppoſite factions 
counteracting each other, the weight and at- 


tention of Government are principally employed 


to preſerve internal peace between the contend- 


ing parties; by which occupation it is evident 
that the natural advantages, which ought other- 


wiſe to be derived from the united powers of 
ſuch a ſtate, in a conteſt with foreign and hoſ- 


tile nations, are greatly diminiſhed; as what 
can be employed againſt a common enemy is 
only the difference between the two internal 


factions, and the ſurplus of the force in the 
hands of Government, that can be ſpared from 


n youes between them. 


If this ſubject i is touched on, the Proteſiant 


takes the alarm; he talks loudly of his right to 


an excluſive poſſeſſion, and he appeals to the 
| Conſtitution, ſupported by a variety of lavs 


that are e clearly 1 in his favour. 


The 


1 


The Roman Catholic, with equal warmth; 
claims his natural rights, treats excluſion as in- 
Juſtice; the laws as the grievance ; and the 


length of poſſeſſion, inſtead of giving a right | 


from preſcription, as the height of the 1njury. 
He repreſents that the Proteſtants, when con- 
ſidered as a part of Great Britain, firſt excluded 


Natural 
rights deci- 


the Catholics from Parliament, and then paſſed | 
laws in their own favour, and for their own ſe- 


parate benefit, at the expenſe of the Roman 
_ Catholics. By whom is this point to be deter - 


mined ? To what tribunal is the difference to 


be referred ? The Iriſh Parliament is a party. 
It is too manifeſt in what manner all ſuch queſ- 


tions, involving the original rights of great : 
bodies of men, muſt ever be decided; except a 


third power, with a common intereſt in the hap- 


pineſs of both the contending parties, can be 


found, to whoſe juſtice the arbitration of their 


differences may be ſafely entruſted : to give effi- 
ciency to ſuch a tribunal, it is farther neceſſary, 

that it ſhould poſſeſs the power to enforce its 
decrees, and carry its decifions into execution. 


tt is very plain, that all theſe advantages 
would be derived from an united Parliament; 
which would be diveſted of all partialities, and 
local intereſts; which would have a common 
intereſt in ſatisfying the contending parties by 
doing ſes between them, whoſe firſt object 
'Y muſt 


or arbitra- 


tion. 


United Par- 
liament, a 


proper ume 


pire. 
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muſt be to render them both uſeful to the ſtate ; 


which can only be, by removing and deſtroying 


the cauſes that, at preſent, occaſion their differ- 


ences, and which would poſſeſs power ſufficient 
to carry the arrangement into effect. It is evi- 
dent that this great object could not be accom- 


pliſhed either by partiality or injuſtice; and 
conſequently that it is for the advantage of both 


parties to ſubmit their differences to this mode 


of arbitration ; inſtead of keeping alive the con- 


teſt, which has already coſt ſo much blood ; and 


muſt coſt ſo much more, while the determina- 


tion lies between the Proteſtants and the Roman 
Catholics, before a court which is a party; and 
vwhoſe very formation is the great ſubject of li- 
tigation, and from which 3 is no * but 


Op ſtaclee to 
Accommo— 


and ſuch the oppotition of Proteflant Aſcend- 


dation, 


to arms. = 


But fach is the jealouſy of the two parties, 


ancy and Cutholic Fmancipation, that whatever 


meaſure has the appearance of being approved 
by the one, creates diftruſt in the other; and the 


great difficulty is, to get them ſo far to huſh 
their differences, as to liſten to any propoſition 


for accommodation: while the advocates for. 


either, exclutively, puſh their arguments to the 


extreme; freth warmth and violence are pro- 


duced, inſtead of the temperament that leads to 
accommodation: while fatute law and natural 


1 eile 
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rights knock their heads together, freſh paſſions 


are engendered ; and the parties, ſtrong in their 
reſpective pretenſions, ſtand at open defiance. 


Lord Minto, in his ingenious Speech, had Lord Minto 
given a beautiful theory of the relative ſituation ne bean : 
of the two parties; with a view to aſcertain the 

policy of the preſent ſyſtem of excluſion, and 
the natural right, that a majoritty of any people Natural 
poſſeſſed to a participation, at leaſt, in the g0- _ 
vernment of their country. 


Dr. Duigenan, with conſiderable irritation, 

takes the alarm at the firſt inquiry into the na- 
ture of the title, and flies, with his monopoly, to 
the S/alutes for protection. Lord Minto, after 
_ examining the right that a minority had to make 

| laws to exclude the majority, had added, that 
preſcription could not ſanctify injuſtice, or cure a 
title fundamentally wrong. The Doctor runs 

away with the word preſcription, as if Lord 
Minto had ſtated it to be the only authority, 
under which the Proteſtants held and exerciſed 
their aſcendancy ; and quotes a long firing of 
ſtatutes 1 in defence of their powers, 


A little conſideration weuld have convinced 
the Doctor that this waſte of labour might have 
been ſpared; for Lord Minto had never called 

in queſtion the exiſtence of theſe ſtatutes, nor 
'S the 
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the right derived under them : his Lordſhip's 
inquiry being directed to the principles, on 
which theſe ſtatutes had been framed, and how 
far the continuing ſuch reſtrictive ſtatutes was 
conſiſtent with juſtice and good government. 
The ſtatutes are the point at iſſue, the cauſe ot 
complaint: without them the Roman Catholics 
would have no grievance; and Lord NMinto's | 
arguments would be without an object. The 
miſunderſtanding ariſes entirely from the Doc- 
tor's applying the word 21g to a totally diffe- 
ent object from what Lord Minto had in his 
view ; the Doctor ſheltering the right of the 
Proteſtant under the ſtatute law; and Lord Min- 
to's inquiry being directed to the natural rights 
of the Roman Catholics in oppoſition to thoſe 
ſſtatutes, from their being a majority of the 
people. „ „ 


The Doctor, after taking a great deal of pains 
to reduce the relative numbers of the Roman 
Catholics, endeavours next to do away the 
force of the argument in their favour, from their 
being a majority; by ſaying, that a majority 
of the pcople is to be eftimated, not by the 
numbers or poll; but by property; inaſmuch as 
property is the foundation of the repreſentative 
iyſtem! Of the repreſentative ſyſtem, it cer- 
tainly is; for, there, property being a repreſent- 
ative of thete who live under it, may very pro- 


1 perly 


, 
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perly be admitted as a criterion of numbers: 


but in diſputes for political rights, between great 


80 that this born of Lord Mine's dil, 
which the Doctor flattered himſelf he had de- 
ſtroyed, remains in the ſame ſtate as he found it. 


The Doctor is aware how tremblin gly alive 


; the Iriſh are, if the title to property be touched 
on; and, probably to excite their alarm, has 
given them to underſtand, that Lord Minto 
had reſted their igt to property, as well as to 
political franchiſe, on preſcription. He ſays, 


The infinuation, that many Iriſh Proteſtants 
derive the titles of their eſtates from preſcrip- T 


tion, is equally groundleſs.“ The infinuation, 
if made, would, certainly, have been groundleſs: 
Lord Minto, however, in his Speech (p. 73), 
does ſay, © The Catholics of Ireland not only 


claim a participation in the civi ! franchiſes en- 


joyed by their Proteſtant countrymen ; but they 
Foſter claims on the property of Proteſtants, the 
preſent poſſeſſion of which they treat as mere 


_ uſurpation ; and theſe claims are of no o i 
exten.“ 


As 


bodies of men, repreſentation mult give way to 
reality: if they cannot ſettle their differences 
in an amicable manner, agrceable to the princt- 
ples of equity; the conteſt muſt be, ultimately, 
decided by numbers and phyſical force. 


Title to 
property. 


* 


As this ſubject has, on every occaſion of Ro- 
man Catholic claim, been brouglit forward to 


frighten the Proteſtants from relaxing; by re- 
preſenting the loſs of their property as the con- 


ſequence; I feel ſorry that any thing ſhould 
have fallen ſrom ſo great an authority as Lord 


Minto, that could, in any manner, countenance 


an idea, that the cl franchiſes, and property, 


Ref:mp- 
tion Mpc: 5 
ile. | 


reſted on the ſame foundation ; and that a re- 


ſtoration of the former weren involves the 
latter. On ſuch a point, men's fears are eaſily 
alarmed; the touching on tlie ſubject will be 


conſidered as an 63 and the ſnail 
does not, more inſtinaively, ſhrink within his 


| ſhell, than the Proteſtant within his excluſive 
privileges, the inſtant that property is touched 
6 . ns 


This I am convinced is owing to his fears, 
and not to his reaſon ; ſor if he would but 
calmly conſider this important ſubject as it really 
18, he will find, that it is now totally and abſo- 


lutely impoſlible that a reſumption of property 
fhould ever be propoſed in Ireland, in whatever 
hands the government of that country may be; as 


it will be caſy to ſhow that the Roman Catho- 
lics are ue no lets intereſted than the Proteſt- 


ants, in preſerving the preſent eſtabliſhment of 


property, as founded on charters or ſtatutes, 
jor the reaſons that I fall aſſign hereafter. 


But 
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But as I have above, on the ſubject of civil 

rights, appcaled from the /aw to principle, on 

which the law was founded; I may be aſked, 

why others may not do the ſame in the caſe of 
property? 1 anſwer, that they are in every re- pinerence 

ſpe& different. Property is the creature of the a 
law, and belongs to an individual, or indivi- = ks 
duals, excluſively: civil rights are the birthright 
of the people, or community : property may be 
alienated and transferred from one hand to 
another, in a variety of ways, preſcribed by 
law; it may be divided and ſubdivided through 

a number of hands: but ci rights, though they 
may be ſeized by force or ſuppreſſed by vio- 

lence, are a ſpecies of mortmain, belonging to 
| the community, that cannot be alienated. 


So far for a difference in the theory ; but | 
poſſeſſion will not be quieted with theories: I 
come then to practice. 


The date of the laſt forſeitures in Ireland trifh for - 
is upwards of one hundred years old; and ſuch is Oe 
the delicate nature of property, that a law was 
paſſed in Great Britain, to limit the zullum tem- 

| pus of the King's claim to royal demeſnes to 
| ſixty years; between man and man forty years 
give a preſcriptive right in England, and twenty 
in Ireland: the ſame law is to be found in the 
juriſprudence of eyery conntry in Europe; from 
which 
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which I deſire to claim no more, than that the 
Principle is univerſally recogniſed as a firſt prin- 
ciple; a departure from which would be pro- 
ductive of much greater injury and inconve- 
nience than the obſervation of it; and that 
_ conſequently all men are intereſted in preſerv- 
ing it. 1 5 „ 


The next conſideration derived from the 


lapſe of time is this, that if a law now were Ws - 
pas, offering to reſtore the eſtates forfeited in 


1699, to the repreſentatives of the then pro- 
prietors, I do not believe that twenty could be 
' found, who could prove their deſcent in a court 
of juſtice; the proprietors fled to the continent, 
generally entered into foreign ſervice, and few 
of that profeſſion ſettle and marry ; and the 
deſcendants of the few, who may be now alive, 

would find it next to an impoſſibility to prove 
their deſcent; owing to the deſtruction of regiſ- 
ters and records in France, and other diſtant 

cauſes. If this difficulty were got over, and 
their title deeds preſerved, it would, in moſt. 
caſes, be impoſſible to trace the property itſelf. 


I have heard a great deal of maps, kept in 
foreign colleges, like bugbeurs to frighten chil- 
dren. I have ſeen ſome of them, and I can 
truly ſay they are fit for no other place, and 
ſeem to haye been formed for the fabulous ages 

of 


a 
of the Iriſh hiſtory, as all the diviſions are, 
into countries of O*Shaughneſleys, O*Briens, 


O*Connors, &Cc. &C. without counties, cities, 
rivers, 0 Or mountains. 


Door Duigenan, in his Appendix on tlie 
comparative Property of Iriſh Proteſtants and 
Roman Catholics, has given a very defective 


Compara- 
tive ſtate of 
property. 


view of that ſubject; by confining his inquiry 
to property held in fee, withoue taking into the 


conſideration the various oth*-- 5. ys by which 
a man may, in Ireland, acquire a property in 
land: for though the Roman Catholics could 
not purchaſe lands in Ireland from the year 


1703 till 1782, nor lend on mortgage, or take 
| leaſes for ever, or for lives; yet various modes 


of evaſion had been introduced in practice, for 


the accommodation of the Roman Catholics ; 
ſuch as long leafes for 99 years, and 999 yeais; 


and fining down the rent of ſuch leaſes to a 


pepper-corn; which in fact transferred the pro- 


perty to the leſſee; which ſpecies of property 


came into great requeſt, being eaſily tranſ- 


ferred, and not ſubject to judgment debts, as 


 fee-fimple property; and bonds were, by en- 


| tering judgment, made Liens on the eſtate; fo 


that no bond was paſſed, in Ireland, without a 


judgment: inſomuch that I believe I may 
venture to ſay, that there are very few eſtates 
in the kingdom, in which the Roman Catholics 


N | have 


1 


have not a conſiderable intereſt, in one or 


other of the above ways: beſides the other 
modes of acquiring property, by deſcent, ſucceſ- 


tivo, by will, marriage ſettlement, and by pur- 
chaſe and mortgage, fince 1782. 


Whoever reflects on the Ae circumſtances, 


and conſiders through how many different hand 


the forteited property may have paſſed in the 


courſe of an hundred years, will perceive how 
impothble reſumption is become; as the Ro- 
man Catholics themſelves would be injured by 
it, and are intereſted with the Proteſtants in 
preſerving property on its preſent footing; for! 
beheve every body will agree, that for every 
Roman Catliolic intereſted in reſumption, there 


are thouſands intercſicd in preſerving property 


_ Frurpation | 


of Crom- 
Well. 


under its preſent ſettlements. 
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years; and yet, in that ſhort ſpace, the ſor- 
feitures had paſſed through ſo many hands, 
that reſumption was found impracticable; and 


on the Reſtoration, a law was paſſed, confirin- 


Property 


deſtroyed 


De anar- 
chy, 


1 ing all the grants of the uſurper. 


While there is a regular cſtabliſhed govern- 
ment in Ireland, whether the Proteſtants have 
the aſcendancy, or the Roman Catholics, pro- 
perty is equally ſecure: property has nothing 

to 
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to fear but from anarchy ; and thoſe who have 
the greateſt ſhare of property in Ireland, are 
more immediately intereſted in preſerving order 
| by the moſt liberal attention to the great body 


of the people; inſtead of exaſperating them to ex- 


ces and di ſorder; firſt by excluding them from 


the honours and emoluracnts of their common 
conntry, and then treating them with contempt 
and abuſive language for this is pouring oil 


on the fire, and adding intult to injury. 


Whenever, on the contrary, the people arc 
provoked by injury, or goaded by inſult, to fly 
to arms; property has every thing to dread 
from the ſubverſion of covernment. In the late 
rebellion, property was in imminent danger; 
not in conſequence of the claims of the Catho- 
lies, but from jacobinical principles, calculated 


to make war on property, as ſuch, without 
any reſpect of the perſous to whom it belonged. 


11 Doctor Doigctan be righ. t in cal ſculating 


that ſcarce a t v enticth of the landed property of 
Ireland belongs to Roman Catliolics; it is to 


be regretted that ſucli an unequal diſtribution 


and jacobi- 
ical pin 


eiples. 


Unequal 
dit ton 
Of pr,. 


exiſis; It- is like a ſhip with her ballaſt 


fiowed all to on: ſide. Is it wonderful, if con- 
Nant conſuſion ſhould prevail in a country, 
where two thirds of the people have to little 


zutereſt in preferying order? Again, i the Doc- 


NI 2 8 tor 


Inequali ity 
of numbers. 
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tor were right in charging all the inſurrections 


and rebcllions in Ireland to the Roman Ca- 


tholics, would not this inequality alone, ac- 


count for its being ſo? But the truth is, that 


the diſorders of the majority; conſequently in 


| trived by the Diſſenting republicans of Belfaſt; 
and which was purpoſely formed to unite all 


all diſorders, in any country whatever, muſt be 


Ireland belong to the Roman Catholics; and 


certain it is, that in whatever manner, or on 
whatever pretence, a civil war has broken out in 
Ireland, it has uniformly degenerated into a 
war of religious diftinctions. Even the late re- 


bellion, which was begun, planned, and con- 


religions againſt Britiſh connexion, no ſooner 


broke out, than the principle was overpowered 
by the majority of the Roman Catholics, whoſe 
deep-rooted prejudices led them to direct their 


vengeance on the churches and the clergy; as 


the Proteſtants have ſince retaliated by burning 


chapels aud deſtroying cottages, in ſpite of 


every precaution that has been uſed to prevent 


Alſperity of 
religious 


diſtinc- 
tions. 


ſuch exceſſes. 


1 he Doctor may be conſidered as the Fugal 
man of Proteſtant Aſcendancy; and whoever 


looks into his book, will find the aſperity which 


religious diſtinction infuſes into party, ſtrongly 
pourtrayed ; and be ſatisfied that, if this ſpirit 
were univerſal, I have far underſtated the fer- 


tile 


* 
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tile ſource of jealouſy and diſcontents that muſt 
inevitably diſtract that unhappy country from 


the difference of religion, and the difference of 
the political atuation of the — i 


When we find Doctor Duigenan, whom ! 
never heard diſtinguiſhed for a cruel diſpoſition, 
who is eſtecmed a good moral man, fo far 

heated by this ſpirit, as to ſpeak of Lord Corn- 
wallis's humanity, as a criminal weakneſs; 
and to cenſure the conduct of two of his officers 
for ſparing the lives of 600 of the poor wretches, 
ſhut up in the Wicklow mountains; and for | 
trying to reclaim them from their deluſion, by 5 
a dance and a glaſs of whiſkey, inſtead of 
butchering them in cold blood, when they were 

in their power; we ſhould only reſt our view 
on the dreadful effects produced by the gall of 
religious diviſion on the milk of human kind- 
neſs; and, paſling over the individual, draw 
the general inference, that good policy as well 
as humanity enforce the obligation of correcting 
the ſyſtem that breeds ſuch deadly enmity and 
hoſtile paſſions ; for theſe are not the effects of 
the religion; but of the grafting a political 

ſyſtem on religious diſtinctions. | 


But even theſe paſſions are not common to 
all the Proteſtants; the generality of whom 
may be allowed to have liberal ſentiments, and 


to 


(ance. 
tien 


„ 


to be difpoled. to accommodation with their 
countrymen of the Roman Catholic religion: 
and accordingly the violent oppoſers have been 
marked by the name of Orangemen; from 


King William, who laid the ſoundation of the 


penal code againſt Roman Catholics ; and theſe 


arc ſubdivided, on this occaſion, into Eecleſiaſtie 
and Lavmen; the former incliuing to an 


nion, the latter furious in their oppoſition. 


Few men are capable of forming abſtract 


views of general utility; and Hill fewer capable 


of the generoſity required to ſacrifice private 


intereſts to the good of the community, We 
ſhall therefore conſider the different citects to 


be expected from an Union, on the different 


- mtereſts; in order to account for this difference 


Church of 
Trccand 


in the conduct of two clailes of men united in 


a common enmity to their Roman Catholic 
countrymen. | . 


The church of Ircland is not only an object 
of jcalouſy to the Roman Catholics, and, in 
her pretent fate, muſt ever be expoſed to 


danger from that quarter; but, trom the pecu— 
liar circumſtance of being poſfefled of a very 
great landed property, which is an object of 
jwwaioniy to the Proteſtant geniry, who regard 
it with an evil eye; the cannot rely on ber 
Cn uns for ſupport; and runs the riſk of being 

tacriticed-. 
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iacriſiced to a compromiſe between her friends 


and her foes. Her conduct in embracing Britiſh 
connexion, in the hope of identifying her 1n- 


tereſts with the church of Ungland, is very 

prudent and perſectly juſt; as ſhe can more. 
ſafely rely on the juſtice of an United Parlia- 
ment, than on her N allies i in the Par- 


hHament of Irelan: J. 


Church lands have Joſt the benefit, deri ol 

to lay property, from a common intereſt; owing 
fo the very circumſtan ce, which was inten red 
Tor their lecurity, tlicir RR unalicnable. | 


Landed property, Held in mortaain, being, 
like civil rights, unalienable, may be con- 
iidered as belonging to the community, rather 
than to individuals. e wont 


The power of the Legiſlature over the landed 


property of the church; to regulate, limit, and 
diſpoſe of, is ſo fully recogniſed, and has been 


on the ſubject. 


Of tithes I fay nothing, whether the right to 
them be founded on the bible or the ſtatute- 
book; on right divine, preſcription, or law. 
The tithe of potatoes, the ſcourge of the cot- 
tager, calls loudly for Parliamentary regulation. 


2 A modius 


favour: 
Unt. 


Church 
An Je 3 


T:ittes 


of potatoes. 


Church 
land, a bar 
ta improve- 
met, 
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A medis would reſcue theo poor man ſrom a 
grievous oppretſion, and prevent the ſhocking 
cruelties that clergymen and tithe-far mers have 
too often experienced i in ä 


The quantity of land belonging to the 
church of Ireland is acknowledged, univer- 
ſally, to be a bar to national improvement. If, 


with better management, it ſhould be found 
A1uflicient, in addition to the tithes, to maintain 
the eſtabliſhed church with becoming dignity 


and calc; and, at the ſame time, to afford a 
decent maintenance to the Roman Catholic 
clergy; would it not be a very deſirable mea- 
. Fare, and a very wiſe + one, both for the Govern- 
ment, and the Church itſelf? 


1 am a fincere friend to the edabliched 
church of Ircland ; but Il am ſtill more ſo to 


religion: and can never loſe fight of the great 


Roman Ca- 
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object of melting down religious diſtinctions, 
and forming two inimical ſcëts into one com- 
munity of Chriſtians aud fr icnds. 


A e by law, and 


perio, is full of danger to the ſtate. If the Ro- 


man Catholic pricſihood were maintained by 


the ſtate, they muſt of courſe be dependent on 


the government; which they would, from 


thence, have an intercft in ſupporting : inſtead 


of 


„ RES. CR, SHER. 


of being the channels of faction, agitation, and 


inſurrection, they would become the preachers 


of order, ſubordination, and quiet. The lean 


beaſts are always reſtleſs and troubleſome, and 
breaking down the fences of the rich enclo- 


ſures; the fat cattle enjoy themſelves, and lie 
quiet, | 


pa It * a miſtake that there is any thing, in the 


Roman Catholic religion, that precludes ſuch a 
connexion between the government and their 


church, as the public good requires. Under 


the French monarchy, the Parliament of Paris 
condemned, as ſtrongly as the Parliament of 
Great Britain, that dangerous tenct formerly 
advanced by the Popes, that they had a power 
to abſolve ſubjects from their allegiance ; and, 
that excommunicated kings might be depoſed by 
their ſubjects: the doctrine was abominable, 
and it ought to be renounced. The kings of 
France appointed to all benefices, the Pope 


poſſeſſing nothing but an appeal, in ſpiritua- 
lities. Ou the ſame ground, the matter of ſu- 


premacy might be ecafily adjuſted in Ireland. 


French 

church une 
der monat- | 
chy. 


It will, I think, be allowed to be a matter of 


little conſequence as to the ſtate; whether ordi- 


nation, conſecration, induction, &c. be derived 


ſrom the Tope or the Primate; while the ap- 


N Pointment 


' lay 


Orangemen , | 8 | 5 | 0 19 6 
the church of Ireland to favour an Union with 


Great Britain, ouglit, if well underſtood, to 


oppoſe 
Union : 


C99) „ 
Fointment to all temporalities 15 veſted in the 
King, 


The ſame reaſons, that very properly induce 


have the ſame effect on the lay Orangemen, 


who now give it ſo a violent an oppoſition ; 


though certainly ſome excuſe is to be made for 


thoſe, who conſider themſelves poſſeſſing an 


excluſive right to the places and the emoluments 


of the ſtate ; objects which no man can be cx 


pected to reſign without regret, even when 
compelled by juſtice and neceſſity ſo to do. 


their in- 
tereſt in 
boroughs. 


The ſacrifice they are called on dia 


to make, in conſequence of an Union, is the 


property they poſſeſſed in boroughs ; and when 


we confider that this ſpecies of property was of 
all others the moſt ſought after, as giving dic- 


lünction, conſequence, and confideration to the 


poſſoſſor; it muſt be allowed that every atten- 
tion is due to make an adequate compenſation 
for what it may have been the work of ages to 
acquire; fiuce the ſacrifice becomes neceſſary 
to the public good, and the peace of the coun- 


try. For though they will gain in common 
wich all their countrymen by an Union, their 
peculiar ſituation demands a peculiar attention, 


cyen aſter all the abatement that can be made, 
from 
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rom this ſpecies of property's not being recog- 


niſcd by the conſtitution; from the poſſeſſion : 


being precarious, and ſubject to many accidents 
and difficulties; and, above all, from its being 


the particular object of jealouſy to the Roman 


Catholics, who conſiantly tacked a Reform of 


Parliament to their demand of being admitted 


to a ſeat in the Senate. 


Of the 300 Members compoſing the Houſe 
of Commons of Ireland, about 180 were re- 
turned by cloſe boroughs, confiſting of twelve 


State of 


Iriſh repre- 
ſentation, 


burgeſſes, and a ſovercign or chief magiſtrate, 
ſcattered like fortreſſes over the country for the 


protection of, and cncouragement to new ſet- 


tlers. While theſe remained in the hands of 
Peroteſtants, Roman Catholics, if admiſſible, 
had ſmall chance of being returned. The mode 


of Parliamentary Reform propoſed in England, 


was an additional number of county Members ; 


as leaſt liable to the influence of the Crown : 


Reform. 


but the object in Ireland, was to favour the 


admiſſion of Roman Catholics to borough 


elections; by extending the right of voting, 


not only to the frecholders and freemen within 
the borough, but to thoſe reſident 1 in a certain 


diſtrict round it. 


Without ſome 1 in the preſent 


{ſyſtem of repreſentation, the Roman Catholics | 


N 2 _ would 


Roman Ca- 
tholics in- 
tereſted in 
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would never have been ſatisfied; and if the 
borough- owner now receives a proper compen- 
tation, he will realize an uncertainty; he will 
clcape from wrangling and quarrels; and cut 


off a fruitful pretext for diſorder and agitation. 
So that, every thing conſidered, I doubt not 
that, ifa proper compenſation be given, he will 
think he makes a very good bargain. At all 
events, the intereſts of fifty or ſixty individuals 


cannot be allowed to ſiand in the way of a 


great national arrangement, which will give 
peace and order to their diſtracted country; 
and ſecure the preſent eſtabliſhment in church 
and ſtate, by an incorporation with Great 
Wil, 333 a 


If the Roman Catholics ſhould from hence 


infer that they are conſequently to be for ever 
excluded, as at preſent, from a participation in 
national advantages; they would argue very 
wrong; for the ſecurity and ſtrength of the 
Peroteſtants would remove the only juſt and 
rcaſonable objection that can be advanced by 
them, to any propoſal for ſarther conceſſion : 
their fears being once removed, their oppoſition 


will ceaſe. At preſent, they dare not give a 


ſhare for fear of lofing the whole; as they are 
weaker in point of numbers, they find their 
ſafety in keeping the atlailants without their in- 
trenchments: when the garriſon is reinforced, 


they + 
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they can throw their gates open, without an 


apprehenſion of danger. Eg 


The Roman Catholics, therefore, ſhould ſee, 
that it is their intereſt that the Proteſtants 


5 ſh ould be fully ſatisfied in this point 5 as the 


certain means of obtaining whatever they can, 


in juſtice, defire. But, if the Roman Catholics 


expect that articles of agreement ſhould be en- 


tered into, beforehand, for ſpecial objects; they 
will expect what the nature of the circum- 


ſtances renders impoſſible; for there is no 
power now in exiſtence, that could give them 


this aſſurance : the King cannot, much leſs can 
the Miniſter, though he has expreſſed his opt- 


nions, with regard to them, with ſufficient pre- 


ciſion to leave no doubt of his intentions, at a 
proper ſeaſon. And the very object of the 


Union is to create a tribunal, before whom 
their claims will be ſure to find an impartial 


reception, and a candid examination; and who 


alone will be competent to decide on their 


merits. 


The only queſtion for them is now to decide, 


whether they will repoſe their confidence in an 


united Parliament, who can have no object but 
to ſatisfy every claſs of His Majeſty's Iriſh ſub- 


Queſtion 
for their 
confidera- 
tion. 


jects; and whoſe wiſh muſt be to remove inter- 


nal diviſions, and to form them into one people : 


a 
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or will they retain their Parliament, as at pre- 
ſent, which is one object of their complaints ? 
will they truſt to the juſtice and beneficent 
views of their gracious Sovereign, who has 
liſtened to their prayer and granted their re— 
queſts after they had been rejected by their own 
countrymen? Will they rely on the Marquis 
Cornwallis, whoſe lenity and attentions they 
duly experience; or on the Orangemen, who 
now court their ſupport ? Will they rely on the 
men, who in 1789 excited their tenantry to 
commit tlie ditorders which gave riſe to the 
Peep of Day Boys, and Defenders“? Will they 
trait the men, who, in 1 792, pledged their lives 
and fortunes, at their county meetings, to ſup- : 


port Proteſiant Aſcendaucy; and who, in 1793, 


endeavoured to det cat, when they could not pre- 
vent, His Majeſiy's gracious recommendation of 
their cauſe to the Iriſh Parliament, by intro- 
ducing ; the exclntione of which they now com- 
Plain 12 


* In the iummer of 1783, M, F. Eiq. then High Sheriff 
i the county ot Don, came to Dublin to requeſt the then 
i ord Liemenant to intercede with two Noblemen of that 
—_— who, rom miſtaken zeal, were ſuppoſed to have 

raged their tenants to break into the houſes of the Ro- 

man Catiolics by night, under the pretence of fearching for 

arms; as the diiorders produced thereby, threatened ſerious 

onſequences to the peace of the county. The Roman Ca- 

| tholic were then ſtyled Defenders; a name they retained 

after they acted offenſively ; for the enſuing winter and 
ſpring they, under the pretence of retali: con, were e guilty 

„ great rnormitiee. | 3 

The 
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The Roman Catholics now demand Emanct- Emanr'y2- 


pation. If they were in a ſtate of ſlavery, in 2255 
| what other language could they ſue to be re- 
leaſed ? As it may not be generally underſtood 
| what is meant by this degrading epithet, I ſhall 


quote the clauſe of the Act 33 Geo. III. ch. 
21. containing the enumeration of otiices, &c. 
from which the Roman Catholics are excluded 
by the oaths required to be taken to qualify, 
me 5:5; Rs 


Sec. 9. © Provided always, and be it enacted, P: * of 
that nothing herein. contained ſhall extend, or fil. ch. 2: 
be conſtrued to extend, to enable any perſon to 
fit or vote in either Toute of Parliament, or to 
hold, exerciſe, or enjoy the office of Lord Licu- 
tenant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor 
or Governors of this kingdom, Lord High Chan- 
cellor, or Keeper or Commiſſioner of the Great 
L | Seal of this kingdom, Lord High Treaſurer, 
= Chancellor of the Exchequer, Chief Juſtice of 
ihe Court of King's Bench or Common Pleas. 
Lord Chief Baron of the Court of Exchequer. 
Juſtice of the Court of King's Bench or Com- 
mon Pleas, or Baron of the Court of Exchequer, 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty, Maſter 
or Keeper of the Rolls, Secretary of State, 
Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice-Treaſurer, or 
Deputy Vice-Treaturer, Teller and Caſhier of 
the Exchequer, or Auditor Genera], Lieutenant, 


1 e Or 
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or Governor, or Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of this 
kingdom, Meinber of His Majeſty's Moſt Ho- 
nourable Privy Council, Prime Sergeant, Attor- 
ney General, Solicitor General, Second and 
Third Sergeants at Law, or King's Counſel, 
| Maſters in Chancery, Provoſt or Fellow of the 
College of the Holy and undivided Trinity, Poſt- 
maſter General, Maſter and Licutenant Gene- 
ral of His Majeſty's Ordnance, Commander in 
| Chief of His Majeſty's forces, Generals on the 
Staff, and Sheriffs and Sub- ſheriffs of any 
county in this kingdom: or any office contrary 
to the rules, &c. &c. &c. unleſs he ſhall have 
taken, made, and ſubſcribed the oaths and de- 
claration, and performed /e ſeveral requiſites, 
which by any law* heretofore made, and now 
of force, are required to enable any perſon to 
fit or vote, or to hold, exerciſe, and enjoy the 
faid offices reſpect ely. 


It muſt be adwitted that the particulars ofthis 
proviſo are of the moſt intereſting kind, as 
objects of honeſt ambition and laudable purſuit : 5 


and it cannot be de nied that excluſion and 75 


legal incapacity are degrading i in themſelves; 
ä and that, in ſuch caſes, the injury, great as it 


* * Teſt AR repealed in favour of Proteſtant Diſznters 
in 1780. 


may 
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may be, is Joſt in the ſtigma it infers: in the 
caſe before us, it is alleged, that this might 
bave been avoided, as the appointment to all 


the ſpecified offices is in the hands of the 


Crown; who, it is contended, might have been 
ſafely entruſted with a diſcretionary power, 
without riſk of danger or inconvenience to the 


ſtate; in the like manner as the nomination of 


Juſtices of Peace was left to the diſcretion of 


the Chancellor by the ſame Act. 85 


I think en is little doubt of the part that 
the Roman Catholics will act between an united 
Parliament and their preſent Parliament: but 

if any of them ſhould be inclined to retort my 
former arguments of numbers and phyſical force, 
and to oppoſe an Union as transferring theſe ad- 
vantages to the Proteſtants; and ſhould further, 


Conſe- 
quences of 
a con- 
nexion 
with 
France con- 
ſidered. 


ſuppoſe only in ſpeculation, argue for the policy 


of connecting themſelves with France, to coun- 


terbalance the power of the Proteſtants derived 
from a connexion with Great Britain; 1 will 


examine this view with the greateſt candor, to 


leave nothing unexplained, whereon to hang a 


doubt. 


Is the firſt place, Britain is not only much 
nearer to Ireland than France, and could ſooner 
ſend wu and every kind of ſupply, but her 


0 fleets 
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fleets commanding the ſea, would prevent any 


regular ſupply from France from coming to 
Ireland. But ſuppoſing this were not fo, has 


France, in her preſent exhauſted ſtate, even 
men to ſpare? You will learn the ſtate of 


France from a very reſpectable authority, 


| whoſe intereſt it was by no means to exagge- 
rate the calamities he had been a very active 
inſtrument in bringing on his country. The 
| Abbe Sieyes, in an addreſs from the Executive 


Directory, of the 17th Fructidor, Sept. 3, 1799, : 


State of 


France. 


iſſued by him as Preſident to the French peo- 9 
| ple, thus deſcribes their fituation : 


ce de of every e affured that 


the Directory, whoſe members lived lately 
among you, has accurately obſerved your cala- 
mities and your wants, and have reflected with 
ſorrow upon the extent of the privations and the 
Jacrifices which the imminent danger of the criſis 


bas compelled the laws to — 


66 They know what is felt by the 3 PN 


' prived of the hands by which he was aſſiſted in 


his labour; by the widow, regretting the ab- 
{-nce of the ſon who ſolaced her miſery ; by the 


ſfoldier, who has ſo often called, in vain, for arms, 
ſubſiſtence, and clothes; by the artiſan in want of 


employment ; vy the manufacturer, whoſe buſineſs 
 langufh es; 


—————ů ů ———— eee * 
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languiſhes ; by the art}, whoſe talents receive 
no encouragement ; and the proprietor, whoſe 


_ eſtate has fallen in value.“ 


In the above deſcription of republican 


France, every man among you will find the 
means of compariſon with his own particular 


ſituation ; and, without any remarks of mine, 
I will leave him to draw his own conclufion. 


If France cannot ſend men, ſhe can much 


leſs ſend money, which Great Britain ſupplies 
to Ireland with a bountiful hand : in the ex- 
amples of the Netherlands, Holland, and Swit- 
zerland, you have before you the conſequences 
of French connexion, and revolutionary princi- 
ples. The French have firſt plundered, and 


then enſlaved theſe wretched countries, whoſe 


infatuation blinded them to liſten to the flatter- 


ing ſeduction of proffered fraternity. But get- 


ting over all theſe ſtrong conſiderations, I will 


farther ſuppoſe, that a numerous and well-ap- 


pointed French force had actually landed in 
Ireland ; a vigorous campaign muſt then take 
place, in which it is more than probable, that 
the exertions of Ireland (and here I include the 
loyal of all diſtinctions), backed and ſupported 
by Great Britain, would prevail, though the 
ſiruggle might poſſibly be violent; and, moſt 
certainly, bloody and calamitous in the extreme. 


"OS. But 
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But fill, to leave no poſſibility unexamined, 1 


will ſuppoſe, what you will all admit to be 


very improbable, that the French had enabled 
you to get the better. The firſt conſequence of 
this new ſtate of things muſt be, the deſtruction 
of your religion; which, though it might not 
greatly affect the rabble (for the rabble of all 
perſuaſions is every where the ſame), yet could 
not fail to make a great impreſſion on thoſe 
among you, whoſe attachment to their religion 
bas made them give up the honours, the emo- 
luments, and diſtinctions of the ſtate. 


In the next place, the trade of Ireland would 
be entirely ruined by the fleet of Great Britain; 


and your linen manufacture, the great article 


of your export, would be loſt; by which Great 
Britain would ſave near a million a year, which 
it now coſts her to give a preference to your 
linen over German linen, for her home 
_ conſumption. us 


The ſupplies of money you have hitherto re- 
ceived from Great Britain would be ſtopped of 


_ courſe, and you would, beſides, have to draw, | 


from abroad, arms, ammunition, and military 
ſtores; and farther, to preſerve the aſcendancy 
thus acquired, a French army muſt be con- 
ſtantly kept in the country, of ſufficient force to 
prevent the q—_— party and Great Britain 
from 


1 


from recovering the government; and this 
French army muſt be paid and ſupported. 


Ireland does not abound in money; her na- 


tural produce muſt be put in requiſition ; her 
corn, beef. pork, and butter, that now bring 


ſuch ſolid returns of Britiſh gold, muſt go to 
feed the armies of her new allies ; who, if they 


paid at all, would pay for them by orders on 


the empty treaſury of Ireland. And when 
they had drained you of every thing, and re- 


duced you to miſery, they would then leave 
you to ſettle accounts with Grcat Britain, irri- 


tated by your defection. 


In this plain and intelligible view of French 
connexion, which is not overſtrained in any 


one point, every man among you will be able 


to form a true judgment of its nature and con- 


n of 
Roman Ca- 
tholics; 


ſequence; and ſo well are theſe underſtood by 5 
the ſenſible and thinking men of your perſua- 


ſion, that if a French army could, by any poſ- 
fibility, make good a landing in Ireland, I am 


convinced they would be joined only by the 
riot rout of raps and rapperies, whoſe exceſſes 


and diſorders would render them weakneſs, and 


not ſtrength, to "OF military operation. 


0 But this does not now reſt on opinion ; for 
the Roman Catholics have a right to claim the 


merit due to their loyal and honourable con- 


dud, 


frown in 
1556 and 
1798. 
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0 both when the French flect appeared i in 
Bantry Bay, and when a landing was effected 


by Humbert in the Bay of Killala. Neither do 


the events of 1798 juſtify any general reflection 


on that body; for the inſurrection did not ori- 


ginate with them, nor had it religion for its 


object, as inen of all perſuaſions were unfor- | 


tunately engaged in it. But if every man in 


arms had been Roman Catholic, what fair in- 


ference could be made, but that the general 
ſenſe of that body was againſt them? The re- 
bellion was confined to the three counties of 
Kildare, Wicklow, and Wexford, and more 
particularly to the two latter, where Proteſtant 


 Aſcendancy and religious diſtinction have been 


carried to the greateſt lengths; but theſe three 
counties are not a tenth of the kingdom, nor 
the Roman Catholics reſident in them a fif- 


Experi- 
ment of 
Proteſtant 
Aſcend- 
ancy in the 
county of 
Wexford. 


teenth 8 of that perſuaſion. 


It * agreement had been made at the Revo- 


lution to ſele& one county in Ireland, for try- 


ing an experiment of the effect of Proteſtant 
Aſeendancy, I defy any man to point out a cir- 


cumſtance that has been wanting to make that 


experiment in the moſt ſatisfactory manner in 


the county of Wexford. Who that knew the 
county of Wexford, or had ever heard of the 
Proteſtant Boys of Wexford, could have con- 


cerved that the Roman Catholics ſhould have 


riſen 


1 
riſen there? And yet ſuch is the fact; the re- 


bellion not only broke out there, but was marked 


with atrocities that diſgrace human nature. 
Does this example encourage us to extend Pro- 


teſtant Aſcendancy over the reſt of the king- 


dom? Munſter and Connaught, where the 


Roman Catholic religion is predominant, as 


the Proteſtant in the —_— of W exſord, were 
n _ 


. 11 ſuch general reflections be unjuſt, they 
are certainly impolitic in the higheſt degree, as 


General re- | 
fleQions. 


they have a direct tendency to irritate, to alien- 


ate the affections of the Roman Catholics, and 


they find themſelves not only deprived of the 


to drive them into deſperate meaſures, when 


ſmhare of approbation that belongs to loyalty 
and good conduct, but as a body ſuſpected of 


diſaffection, and inv olved 1 na general charge 


of rebellion. 


The Orangemen, in thus holding up tlie 
whole body of the Roman Catholics, indiſcri- 
minately, as ſtate criminals, might have two 
objects in view—the firſt, to expoſe them to 


military execution; the ſecond, to render them 


ſuſpectedto Government, in the hope of pre- 
venting any ſarther relaxation in their favour. 


In 


Obiecte ci 
Orange 
men. 


Firſt defeat- 
ed by Mar- 
quis Corn- 
wallis. 
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In the firſt, they have been diſappointed by 


the manly firmneſs of the Marquis Cyrnwallis, 


who has reſtrained the rage of conter dig ſac- 
tions; who has made the laws be re:p. cited by 


_ diſtributing juſtice to the rich and the roor, 


the peer and the peaſant, with a fieady and 


impartial hand; and who, from the general 
confidence repoſed in his virtuous character 
by all ranks, has been enabled to ſtop the ef- 


fuſion of blood, and to reſtore order and tran- 
quillity, to a ſurpriſing degree, in ſo ſhort a 


time. 


| Second, 
may be con- 
verted to 


their ad-. 
vantage. 


To defeat the ſecond, and to wipe away the 
imputation of diſaffection and turbulence that 


your enemies have endeavoured to affix on 
your general character, the preſent occafion is 
favourable, and ought to be carefully employed 


for ſo commendable an object. 


Arts 10 mit. | 
lead the 


vulgar, 


The ſame arts are now employed to miſlead 
the unſuſpecting and ignorant, by an appeal to 
their predominant paſſion, the love of their 


country; their monopoly of power theſe men 


do not bluſh to call the independence of their 
country; and they who, on every occaſion, op- 


poſed any act of juſtice to PapIisrs, now invite 


them to join in acts of ſedition againſt the King 
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who has befriended them, and the Lord Lieu- 
tenant who has protected them. 


The ſenſible and diſcerning part of the Ro- 


man Catholics are in no danger of being de- 


_ ceived by ſuch inſidious attempts; but they 


_ ought, at the ſame time, to exert themſelves to 
guard the giddy and the thoughtleſs from any 
act of diſorder or inſubordination which might 


give any handle to reflect on their community ; 3 


to be guard -· 
ed Aga nſt. 


for the men that now tempt them would be, 


hereafter, the foremoſt to accuſe them. 


The Roman Catholics ought to remember, 


that, in their preſent political ſituation, this is 


the only manner in which they can, effectu- 


ally, ſhow their acquieſcence and approbation 
of the meaſure of An Union; and by their loyal 
and orderly behaviour recommend themſelves 


to His Majeſty's favour, and the good opinion 
of their fellow- ſubjects. 


In confirmation of what I recommend, 1 will 
quote an authority which muſt be ever dear 


and reſpected by every Roman Catholic Iriſh- 


man. It is the Introduction of the great char- : 
ter of their liberties, the Preamble to the fa- 


mous ſtatute of the 18th of His preſent Majeſty, 


ch. 49. which broke the chains of the Penal 


Code, under which they had long groaned, and 
v reſtored 


5 Chief Ba- 
ron Burgh. 


Preamble 


to 18 Geo. 


2 8 
Queen Anne, intituled, An Act to prevent 


1 


reſtored them to the rights of freemen. It was, 
I believe, drawn by that great and good man, 
the late Chief Baron Burgh, and ſhould be 

cheriſhed as the my and advice of a departed 
friend. | 


&© Whereas, by an Act made in this king- 
dom, in the ſecond year of Her late Majeſty 


© the further Growth of Popery ;* and alſo by 
another Act made in the eighth year of the ſaid 


reign, for explaining and amending the ſaid 


Act, the Roman Catholics of Ireland are made 
ſubject to ſeveral diſabilities and incapacities 


therein particularly mentioned: and whereas, 
from their uniform peaceable behaviour for a long 


= of years, it appears reaſonable and expedient 
to relax the ſame, and it muſt tend not only to 


the cultivation and improvement of this kingdom, 


” but 10 the proſperity and frength of all His Ma- 


jeſly's dommions, that his /ubjeds of all denomi- 
nations ſhould enjoy the bleſſings of our free Con- 
ftilution, and ſhould be bound to each other by 


MUTUAL INTEREST and MUTUAL AFFECTION : 


Therefore be it enacted,” &c. &c. 


Theſe principles of a liberal and enlightened 
policy deſerve to be written in letters of gold. 
Roman Catholics ! you here ſee the road that 
leads to the accompliſhment of all your wiſhes : 
your 
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your uniform peaceable behaviour has reſtored Peaceable 
you to the rank you now hold in the ſtate : a and conſe- 
perſeverance in an aniform peaceable behaviour 
will obtain for you pens _ that now remains 


to be done. 


By is Dads with Great Britain you will 
farther acquire additional weight by uniting 
with the Roman Catholics of that kingdom, 
among whom you will find men of eminence 
and reſpectability, whoſe prudence and diſcredit 
tion will be of the greateſt uſe to direct your 
| proceedings; as the irreproachable conduct of 
| that body, in general, will, it is to be hoped, 
have the moſt beneficial tendency in influencing. 
you to follow ſo laudable an example. 


Before 1 cloſe this part of my ſubject, 1 would State of 
beg leave to call the moſt ſerious attention of dna 
both Proteſtants and Roman Catholics to the W 
misfortunes that have deſolated the once happy 
kingdom of France, and which have been all 
produced by a conteſt between two claſſes or par- 
ties; | tuated, as to civil franchiſes, as they now 
are, with this difference, that the diſtinctions 
between the claſſes in France did not originate 


from religious perſuaſion, as they do in Ireland. 


The Nebleſſe and Clergs poſſeſſed, as the 
| Proteſtants of Ireland, excluſive privileges to 
= Wn „ 
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all the great offices of honour, diſtinction, and 
conſideration in the ſtate, with one additional 
privilege indeed, an exemption from certain 
taxes, which they denominated ignoble; and 
the Tiers Etat, or majority of the people, de- 
manded equality of rights, and eqrality of bhur- 
dens, with as much violence as ever the Roman 

Catholics called for emancipation. | 


Their demand as to burdens appeared reaſon- 
able; and as there was a deficit in the public 
| Tang an Aſſemblee de Notables was called 
in 1788, for the purpoſe, and in the hope, of 
prevailing on the privileged claſſes to ſubmit to 
an equality of taxation ; but the Nobleſſe and 
Clerge clung to their privilege, and formed a 
factious oppoſition, which ended in the diſſo- 
: lution of the — 


The Court, Shapointed of carrying the mea- 
| ſure amicably, reſolved on calling the Etats 
Generauzx, conſiſting of the Nobles, Clergs and 
Tiers Etat ; which laſt was to conſiſt of 600 
members, and the two former of 300 each. This 
arrangement, calculated to give a preponderancy 
to the Tiers Etat, created great alarm among 


the Nobleſſe and Clerge, who ſaw themſelves 


aimed at by it, and prepared for defence. The 
whole military force of the kingdom, the pro- 

vincial governments, the forts and garriſons, 
; were 
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were all in the hands of the Noblefſe ; the 722 
cipline was relaxed, and the ſeeds of diſalfection 
ſown through the army; while the Clerge railed 
and caballed againſt the King and the Court. 


— — 


On the meeting of the Ezats, the third eſtate, 
cConſcious of their own ſtrength, and led by 
| men of the firſt abilities, were unbounded in 
their demands; they inſiſted on the Three 
Chambers being united into one, and all queſ- 
tions being decided by the appel nominal, or 
majority of votes: the Etats Generaur were 
converted into an Aſſemblie Nationale, and the 
wildeſt pretenſions ſucceeded. Not ſatisfied 
__ _ with deſtroying privileges, they felt themſelves 
inſecure if they did not aboliſh the privileged 
orders themſelves, which ſoon led to the de- 
ſtruction of the King and the overthrow of 
the Government. The conduct of the Tiers 
Etat ſhowed that great bodies of men are inca- 
pable of gratitude ; and the King, the Nobles, 
and Clerge, ſaw the fatal effects of their diſ- 
agreement when they became irreparable; and 
their union to counteract the conſequences that 
threatened them all, only rendered the 1 
more animated and more violent. 


In this ſtruggle, not only the King and the 
leaders of both parties have fallen victims, but 
government, order, law, religion, and property, 


have 
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have heen buried in one common ruin. The 


ſons of the revolution have ſucceſſively ſprung 
up in arms, as in the days of fable, from the 


 ferpent's teeth, only to deſtroy each other: 
the country at laſt, after being deluged with 


blood and exhauſted by crimes, now flies to 


a MILITARY DESsrorisu to ſhelter her from 


the horrors produced by her New Conf{itution ; 


and the ſtruggling factions bend the knee to a 


Corfican Adventurer, and implore a sTATE oF 


| SLAVERY to reſcue them from the anarchy of 


independence and equality. 


Such are the conſequences that have reſulted 


from a firuggle for civil rights between two 


great claſſes of the people in France; and ſuch 
are the conſequences that may moſt certainly 
be expected to ariſe from a ſtruggle of the ſame 
kind in Ireland, if the good ſenſe of both par- 
ties does not derive the benefit from this ex- 


ample, to unite amicably for a compromite, by 


which every thing that is valuable may be ob- 


tained, and every thing that is ruinous avoided, 


CON- 


- — II" IP . . ſt 
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' CONCLUSION. 


N ATURE 1 for the wiſeſi purpoſes, im- 
planted in the heart of man a ſocial paſſion, for 


Love of our 
country 


mutual aſſiſtance and general preſervation. This 
paſſion, as the mind enlarges and reaſon ex- 


pands, extends itſelf by ſlow degrees, like the 
gradations of an increaſing ſeries, from the fa - 
mily and the home, to the community, the 
kingdom, and the ſtate. But carly prejudice 
and local attachment ſtill cling round the firſt 
objects of our affection, and yield at laſt, with 
difficulty, to the voice at reaſon and the public 5 
30 od. : 


What now conſtitutes a barony, formerly 
| conſtituted a kingdom; and the bickerings and 
| bloodſhed with which their petty conteſts were 
maintained, ſhow us the difficulty with which 
| Union was accompliſhed, even when mutual 
advantage rendered a junction of ſtrength in- 

diſpenſably neceſſary to the ſafety of both, to 


preſerve them againſt. a common enemy: 


This honeſt prejudice has the iron geſt power 
over the moſt ignorant and uninformed minds, 


who are incapable either of reflecting on remote 
cauſes, or judging of diſtant conſequences ; ; 


4 and 


ſubjeR to 
abuſe. 


( 


and naturally expoſes their unſuſpecting tem- 
pers to be miſled by the artful clamour of inte- 
reſted and deſigning men. 


The clamour excited againſt the preſent ſa- 


lutary meaſurc of an Incorporate Union has 


been induſtriouſly circulated, through the fila- 


ments of Parliamentary influence, over coun- 
ties, corporations, and boroughs : it is the old 
ſtory of Long live Diana of Epheſus ! The im- 
preſſion made by milrepreſentation, though it 


may be violent, is generally of ſhort duration. 


It cannot ſiand the teſt of fair inquiry, and pre- 
judice muſt ſubſide as reaſon begins to operate. 


| Review of 
the ſubject. 


I have avoided touching on the manifold be- 
nefits that an Union with Great Britain muſt 
produce on the general. improvement of the 


wealth, ſtrength, and happineſs of the king- 
dom of Ireland, as this part of the ſubje& has 


been already fo ably and fully diſcuſſed. I 


have, on the other hand, endeavoured to ſhow 
the abſolute neceſſity for this meaſure, in order 
to correct the inconveniences and dangers that 
reſult from the preſent defective ſtate of the 
political connexion between the two kingdoms; 
and to prevent the diforders and calamities 


that are the natural conſequences of the preſent 


relative ſituation of the religious diſtinctions 


within the kingdom of Ireland. 


I con- 


. 


I conceive that men may refuſe their aſſent 
to an Union on the firft ground, and balance 

private intereſt againſt public advantage; but 

no man can reject it on the ſecond, without 
ſacrificing individual ſafety and general ſecurity 
to petty and partial — 


It is howerer extremely defirable that the 
queſtion ſhould be moſt minutely conſidered; 

truth runs no riſk from inquiry—and if every 
degree of perſonality could be thrown afide, the 

arguments might be weighed on their own 
merits. To ſet the example, I ſhall here ſtate 

every Objection I have ever heard made to an objections 

Incorporate Union, without any reference to anfweted. 
the perſons by whom they have been advanced; 

and ſhall annex ſuch ſhort Anſwers as, I truſt, 

will carry conviction along with them, as they 

ſhall be founded in JO" which cannot be called 

in queſtion. 


Firft ObjeSon. The preſent proſperity of Ire- Firg or 
land is owing to her independant Parliament. ON 


Anfwer. If a line of demarcation is to be 
drawn, the proſperity of Ireland is owing, ex- 
clufively, to her dependant Parliament ; for all 
the benefits to her trade, including the grant 
of a free trade in 1780, were acquired by the 
dependant Parliament, and none that I ever 
a heard 


W804 ob 
jection. 
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| heard of by her independent Parliament; but a 


mutual intercourſe under the Navigation Act, 


or what is called the Re-export Trade, which, 


I believe, has never produced one thouſand 
pounds profit to the kingdom. 


Second Objection. Great Britain is jealous of | 


the proſperity of Ireland, and propoſes an 
Union in order to — her trade and her 
independence. 


Anſwer. Ignorance alone of Britiſh liberty 


and Britiſh proſperity could liſten to ſuch a 


ſtupid calumny, which, in fact, contradicts it- 
ſelf : for if Great Britain were capable of har- 
bouring ſuch mean and baſe views, ſhe could 
| make the attempt only, while Ireland remains, 


as at preſent, in a ſeparate ſtate. But when 


Ireland becomes united with Great Britain, and 


a part of the ſame tate, it is abſolutely impoſ- 


ſible for Great Britain to deſtroy either the in- 


dependence or the trade of Ireland without be- 


Third Ob- 
zeftion. 


coming felo de ſe, and deſtroying her own at 


the ſame time. There will not be then 7wwo 
_ Parliaments, as now; there will be but one 
Parliament, and one law, for every port of the 


empire. 


Third Objedion. Britiſh merchants and Bri- 
tiſh manufacturers are not more likely to ſettle 
| „ in 


n 


in Ireland, nor Britiſh capital to be employed 
there aſter an Union than before. 


Anfever. Circumſiances may undoubtedly 
counteract the faireſt proſpects ; but an Union 
| has a direct tendency, if not counteracted by 
unfortunate events, to produce all the above 
conſequences; for, in the firſt place, when 
the appeal from the Iriſh Courts to the Britiſh | 
Parliament was taken away, the Britiſh, from 
want of confidence, drew their money out of 
Ireland. When the appeal is reſtored to their 
own ſupreme Court of Judicature, confidence 
will return with it; and when the ſtate of the 
country is ſuch as to render it fafe for men to 
venture their perſons and property; the fertile 
foil of Ireland, the mild climate, cheap provi- 
ſions, and cheap labour, will infallibly attrad 
both manufacturers and capital: but the coun- 
try muſt be quiet, and order and ſubordination 
to the laws are neceſſary preliminaries. = 


If theſe take place, capital will not be want- 
ing for every poſſible object of improvement 
and ſpeculation. To enter into a detailed ac- 
count of the preſent ſtale of Great Britain, 
would lead me into too wide a field: but one 
ſimple view will be ſufficient to convince the 
plaineſt underſtanding, that ſhe abounds with 
capital at this moment, far beyond all former 
92 2 example. 
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example. During the courſe of the preſent 
war Great Britain has raiſed, one year with 
another, upwards of twenty millions every 
year over and above what will be wanting for 
her peace eſtabliſhment. Her trade has, at the 


fame time, been extended to an incredible de- 
gree, and her manufactures have increaſed in 


proportion: no enterpriſe has failed, no under- 


taking miſcarried, for want of capital: and one 
happy effect of ſuch unprecedented proſperity 
has been, the eradicating the ſpirit of jealouſy 
formerly entertained of Ireland; ſo that at a 
peace, as Great Britain will have twenty mil- 
lions of ſurplus capital to diſpoſe of, there can 
be no doubt, that it would prefer ſettling in 
Ireland, if Ireland be quiet and under the ſame 
judicature, rather than going to the Weſt In- 
dies, to Africa, or even to France, in queſt ot 


employment. 


if this does not happen, it will be owing to 


Ireland herſelf; and the blame will 1 belong en- 
tirely to her. 


Great Britain and Ireland are now like a 
canal: take away the lock that ſeparates them, 


and the water will flow to a common level. 


A poorer country has eyery thing to gain 
— em 
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from a partnerſhip with a richer; and nothing 
to loſe. 


Fourth e An Union will injure the fourth Ob. 
Dublin bankers. It will hurt the ſhop-keepers, * 
who live partly by letting lodgings. It will 
hurt the attornics, and the lawyers. 


Anfwer.. 1. The Ws de of the rate of in- 
tereſt, from 6 to 5 per cent. which will be the 
conſequence of an Union, will be a lots to the 

banker; but it will be a very great advantage 
to the public; as nothing contributes ſo much 
to the increaſe of trade and manufactures, as a h 
low rate of intereſt; and even what the banker 
loſes in this manner, he may be expected to do 
more than gain in another, from the increaſed _ 
- circulation and the extenſion of trade. „ 


2. When the Puctiment met oaly ev very fe 
cond year, Dublin was fuller, and the ſociety 
better, the intermediate winter that it did not 
meet. The ſociety of Dublin has been hurt 
by the violence of party; it will ſtill be the ca- 
pital of the kingdom, the ſeat of juſlice, of lite- 
rature, of elegance and amuſement. Cork, 

Waterford, Limerick, Gallway, Derry, Bel. 
faſt, and Newry, may all contend with Dublin 
for the foreign and colonial trade; but Dublin 
vill ever retain the linen trade, and the trade 

— with 
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with Britain for home conſumption ; the firſt 
from the linen hall of Dublin being ſupplied 
with complete aſſortments of the Leinſter, as 
well as Ulſter linens, which will always at- _ 
tract the Engliſh factors; and which circum- 
| Nance did defeat an attempt that was made 
ſome years ago to transfer the linen market 
from Dublin to Belfaſt; and the ſecond is a 
conſequence of the firſt, to which the return is 
made from the London market, in articles of 
conſumption and luxury, for the ſupply of 
Dublin; and from thence conveyed by the 
means of two canals, that extend to the ſouth, 


the weſt, and north-weſt extremities of the 


kingdom. But the example of Edinburgh 
ought moſt completely to remove every appre- 


henſion entertained by the inhabitants of Dub- : 


lin, from the effects of the Union; as whatever 
difference can be pointed out in the two caſes, 
will be found to be in favour of Dublin. 


3. If it be true, that attornies live by pro- 
perty, as property increaſes, their bufineſs is 
not likely to decreaſe, _ 


4. The ſame may be ſaid of lawyers, though 
it muſt be admitted that they will loſe one line 
of promotion which has been pretty ſucceſsful ; 
for if an Union takes place, a young lawyer, 
who has walked the hall of the Four Courts 

—_— ”;.. Wl. 
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with an empty bag in the morning, cannot 
come down to the Houſe of Commons, and 


make his fortune by roaſting the Secretary: 
but if, in conſequence, he ſhould be reduced 


to the neceſſity of ſtudying Blackſtone inſtead 
of Blarney, and Coke upon Littleton, inſtead 
of abuſive declamation, he might find the benefit 
in the end, and his clients be no loſers. 


F; 2 Objedtion.. It will c— emigra- a 


Aer; The refidence of 32 Peers and 100 


L Commoners, for a few months, cannot greatly 

affect either Dublin or London; and the life of 
London is too expenſive to encourage emigra- 
tion. 


The emigration that hurts Ireland, is to Bath, 


Cheltenham, Buxton, and Harrowgate, which 
are become lrith colonies; to ſay nothing of 
Brighton and Tunbridge, and the thouſands of 
' Triſh families that are now ſcattered over Wales, 
watching for the moment that they can venture 


to return t to their native homes. 


The diſturbed and unſettled ſtate of Ireland, - 
is the cauſe of the only emigration by which 
ſhe can ever be injured. 


1 


General ob- 


ſervations. 
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So ſalutary are the effects that Ireland has 
to expect from an Union, on the proſperity, 
the ſecurity, and the peace of the country, that 


it would have been her intereſt to embrace the 
propoſal with ardor, on whatever conditions 


itt had been made. But here the generoſity of 
Great Britain appears in the brighteſi point of 


view; for ſo extremely favourabte are the con- 


ditions to Ireland, that the oppoſers of the mea- 
ſure in that kingdom, have chofen, in defpair 
of finding room for cavil, to'p:fs them over in 


ſilence, rather than call the attention of the 


public to terms which were ſure of meeting 
their warmeſt approbafion; and which will be 
more cordially embraced, as N are bettet 


underſiood. 


The only advantage that Great Britain oaks 


for, is from the improved ſtate of Ireland; in 
the hope of reſtoring her to vigour and health, 
inſtead of being, as at preſent, a diſordered 


member of the body politic; and of ſaving the 


conſtitution from the danger of a vicious and 
diſeaſed habit, which, if not corrected, muft _ 


prove fatal, in the end. 


Tl _ «rad: ifIcan depend on an Union 


producing this happy change; I anfwer, that 


an Union will not only remove the imperfec- 


tions that tend to deſtroy the connexion between 


3 the 


E 


the two kingdoms; but that it would gradually 
extinguiſh the animoſities and feuds between 
the different bodies of the people of Ireland, 
from which its diſorders and troubles have 

ſprung. By introducing capital and induſiry, 
it would give occupation to the idle and the 
miſchievous; aud when theſe have produced 
their effect, a ſtrong government and a vigor- 
ous ex2cution of the laws, muſt complete what 
an Union W ill have begun. 
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APPENDIX. 


NUMBER I 


Anno Sexto Geo. III. Chap. 5. An Act for the Fn Her. 
eitring the Dependency of the N of Ireland 
—_ the Crown of Great B. Ham. 


bw V HERE AS the Houſe of Lords of Ireland have 
of late, againſt law, aſſumed to themſelves a power and 

juriſdiction to examine, correct, and amend the judgments | 
and decrees of the ourts of Juſtice in the kingdom of 
Ireland: therefore, tor the better ſecuring of the depeud- 

ency of Ircland upon the Crown of Great Britain, may 
it pleaſe your Moſt Excellent Majeſty, that it may be 


declared, and be it declared by the King's Moſt Excellent 


Majeſty, by and with the advice and conſent of the Lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and Commons, in this preſent Par- 
lament aſſembled, and by the authority of the ſame, that 
the ſaid kingdom of Ircland hath been, is, and of right 
onght to be ſubordinate unto, and dependent upon the Im- 
perial Crown of Great Britain, as being inſeparably united 
and annexed thereunto; and that the King's Majeſty, by 
and with the advice and conſent of the Lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, and Commons of Great Britain in Parliament 
aſſembled, had, hath, and of right ought to have, full power 
and authority to make laws aud ſtatutes of ſufficient force 
and validity to bind rhe kingdom and people of Ireland. 
IT. And be it further declared aud enacted, by the autho- 
rity aforcfaid, that the Houſe of Lords of Leland have not, 
nor of right ought to have, any juriſdiction to judge ot, 
allirm, or reverſe any judgment, ſentence, or decree, given or 
3 a made 
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made in any Court within the ſaid kingdom; and that i! 
proceedings before the ſaid Houſe of Lords upon any fuch 
judgment, ſentence, or decree, are, and are hereby declared 


to be utterly null and void, to al intents and purpoſes » at- 
Hever. 


NUMBER II. 


: 65 ofy of His Majeſty's Meſſage delivered ts the Houſe of 
Commons of Great Britain en the 92h of Apr al 1782, 


GEORGE R. 


HIS] Majeſty, being concerned to &nd that diſcontents and 
jealouſies are prevailing among his loyal ſubjects in Ire- 
land, upon matters of great weight and importance, earneſtly 
; recommends to this Houſe to take the ſame into their moſt 
ſerious conſideration, in order to ſuch a final adjuſtment : as 
may give mutual latisfaction to both — 1 
G. R. 

Reſolved, nemine cmtradicente, That an numble Addreſs . 
be preſented to His Majeſty, to return His Majeſty the 
thanks of this Houſe, for his moſt graciuus meſſage; and 
to aſſure His Majeſty, that this Houle, feeling with His Ma- 
jeſty the deepelt concern that diſcontents and jealouſies 
| thould have ariſen among His Majelty's loyal ſubjects in 
Ireland, will, without delay, take the fame into their moſt 
 terious 8 in order to ſuch a final adjuſtment as 
may give mutual ſatisfaction to both Lingdoms, 


NU \IBER III. 


e of the M. ax ave t9 the II. nf of Lores and Commons 
= Ireland. from His Crace th: 5 Lieutenant ; de- | 


livered the 1G! of April 178 
PORTLAND. 


I HAVE it in command from His AMajeſty to inform this 
Houſe, that His Majeſty, being concerned to find that diſ- 
contents and jealoufics, &c. &c. &c. _ 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER IV. 


9 of a Rejolut! 'ON of. the Flouſe of Lords i 191 Ireland, 
| Mercurn, 179 Die Aprilis, 1782. 


Die Mercurii, 17“ Aprilis, 1782. 


RESOLVED, by the tak ſpiritual and temporal in Par- 
liament aſſembled, Nemine diſſentiente, That an humble Ad- 
ureſs be preſented to His Majeſty, to return him our thanks 
for the moſt gracious Meſſage ſent to this Houſe by His 
Majeſty's command, through the medium of His Grace the 
Lord Lieutenant; and to affure him of our molt unſhaken 
lovaity and attachment to His Majeſty's perſon and go- 
 verniment, and of the lively ſenſe we entertain of his paternal 
care of his people of Ireland, in thus inquiring into the 
diſcontents and jealouſies that ſubſiſt amongſt them, in order 
to ſuch final adjuſtment as may give mutual ſatisfaction to 
his kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. &c. &c. 

$i ned, {Eduard W atts Gayer, Cler. 1 
9 Edward ok | J Pari:2:3ent.. 


NUMBER v. 


0 «2 of « Rejolntion of the If of 88 in lieder 45 
Mus lis, 16 De Ap Elie, 1792. 


Martis, 16 Die Aprilis, 1782. 


RI SOLVED, That an hutable Addreſs be preſented to 
His Majeſty, io return His Majeſty the thanks of this Houſe 
for his moſt gracious Meſſage to this Houſe, ſignified by His 
Grace the Lord Lieutenant; to aſſure His Majeity of our 
unſhaken attachment to His Majeſty's perſon and govern- 
ment, and of our lively ſenſe of his paternal care, in thus 
taking the lead to adminitter content to His Majeſty's ſub- 
jects of Ireland; that, thus encouraged by his royal interpo- 
ſition, we thall beg leave, with all duty and affection, to lay 
before His Majeſty the cauſes of our diſcontents and jea- 
louſies; to aſſure His Majeſty, that his ſubjects of Ireland 
are a free people; that the Crown of Ireland is an imperial 
Crown, inſeparably annexed to the Crown of Great Bri- 


tain; on which connexion, the intereſts and happineſs of 
both 


1 


both nations eſſentially depend; but that the kingdom of 


Ireland is a diſtinct kingdom, with a Parliament of her own, 
the ſole legiſlature thereof; that there is no body of men 


competent to make laws to bind this nation, except the 
King, Lords, and Commons of Ireland, nor any other Parlia- 


ment which hath any authority or power of any ſort what. 
ſdever in this country, fave only the Parliament of Ireland: 
Fo aſſure His Majeſty, that we humbly conceive, that in this 


right the very eſſence of our liberties exiſted; a right which 


we, on the part of all the people of Ireland, do claim as 
their birthright, and which we cannot yield but with our 


lives: To affure His Majeſty, that we have ſeen with con- 
cern, certain claims advanced by the Parliament of Great 
Britain, in an Act intituled, © An A for the better ſecur- 


ing the Dependency of Ireland;” an Act containing mat- 


ter entirely irreconcilable to the fundamental rights of this 


nation; that we conſider this Act, and the claims it advances, 
to be the great and principal cauſe of the diſcontents and 


Jealouſies in this kingdom: To aſſure His Majeſty, that 


His Majeſty's Commons of Ireland do moſt ſincerely wiſh, 
that all Bills which become law in Ireland ſhould receive 
the approbation of His Majeſty, under the Seal of Great 
Britain; but that yet we do conſider the practice of ſuppreſſ- 


ing our Bills in the Council of Ireland, or altering the 
fame any where, to be another juſt cauſe of diſcontent and 
jcalouſy: To aſſure His Majeſty, that an AQ, imituled, 
„An AR for the better Accommodation of His Majeſty's 
Forces,” being unlimited in duration, and defective in other 
inſtances, but pailcd in that ſhape from the particular cir- | 


cumſtances of the times, is another juſt cauſe of diſcontent 
and jealouſy in this kingdom: That we have ſubmitted theſe 
the principal cauſes of the preſent diſcontent and jealouſy in 


| Ireland, and remain in humble expectation of redreſs; that. 


we have the greateſt reliance on His Majeſty's wiſdom, the 
moſt ſanguine expectations from his virtuous choice ©! 4 


Chief Governor, and great confidence in the wiſe, a . 


F 


cious, and conſtitutional councils which we tee, ub 
faction, His Majeſty has adopted; that we hive N ©! 4 
high ſenſe and vencration for the Britiſh charafter, and © 
therefore conceive, that the p1ocecding s of this cumin 
founded as they WCre in right, and us mpe res Ii 411 mw 
have excited thc appli uation and chrome, eee ff $4 en 
ng the pi dy of thc Bi itith (41 144 a4 »' 14. * 


: — 


| 
| 
| 
| 


LES. 
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aſſure His Majeſty, that we are the more confirmed in this 
hope, inaſmuch as the people of this kingdom haye never 
expreſſed a deſire to ſhare the freedom of England, without 
declaring a determination to ſhare her fate likewiſe, ſtanding 
and falling with the Britiſh nation. 


(Signed) 1 — Cler. Parl. Dom. Com. 


{ Theſe two Addreſſes Nos. IV. and V. were preſented by 


Mr. Secretary Fox to the Britiſh Houſe « ot Comme 
— I, 1782. 1 


NUMBER VI. 


Britiſh Houſe of Commons, 1 13,2 17 82. 
ORDERED, That the ſeveral papers which were preſented 


10 the Houſe by Mr. Secretary Fox, upon the iſt day of this 


inſtant May, — referred to a Committee of the whole 


: Houſe. 


Mr. Powys 3 — 4 ſaid 8 the fol- 


: lowing Reſolutions, which the Committce had directed him 


to report to the Houſe, viz. 
Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this Committee, that 


4 an Act, nands } in the ſixth year ot the reign of His late Ma- 


jeſty King George I. intituled, “ An AQ for the better ſe- 


_ curing the Dependency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon the 


Crown of Great Britain,” ought to be repealed. = 
Relolved, That it is the opinion of this Committce, that it 


is indiſpenſable to the imecret!s and happineſs of both king- 
doms, that the connexion betwten them ſhould be eſta- 


bliſhed, by mutual confont, Mon a folid and permanent 
bats. | 


The 1440 Need wn bb ng ict read a ſecond time, 


wpern the ee een wwrrally put thr — agreed 10 
3 ay HY arts TE TEE — 44 : ifs 


(ETHEL 1] hit ds &+* 


LY pven 04 bi ing in fa Hin for re- 


q« +4444 «t An * ad: 1 thi: tat 4 Cal * thu Tien of His 


++ * „ 8 "iy FT * 1 need. oy An Act for the | : 


+ 4$44 2+ «6 


_ ee | + gar ade te it tet Kingdom of I reland 
| And that Mr, Secretary 
22 bs "ng, *+- wr tank | 


, dM Twas For 


Kelolved, 


1 


Reſolv od That an babe Addreſs be preſented to His 
Majeſty, that His Majeſty will he graciouſly pleaſed to take 
| ſuch meaſures as His Majeſty in his Royal wiſdom ſhall 
think moſt conducive to the eſtabliſhing, by mutual conſent, 
the connexion between this kingdom and the Lingdom of 
Ireland, * ſolid and permanent baſis. _ | 


May 22, 1782. 
Mr. Secretary Fox reported to the Houſe, that His Ma- 
jeſty had been attended with the Addreſs of this Houſe of 
Friday laſt, which His Majeſty had bcen pleaſed to receive 
very graciouily; and that His Majefty had commanded 
him to acquaint this Houſe, that he will immediately take 
ſuch meaſures as may be moſt likely to conduce to the eſta- 
bliſhment of a connexion between this kingdom and the 
kingdom of Ireland, _ a ſolid and permanent — 


| NUMBER vn. 


Journals of the Houſe of . of heland, 
May 27, 1782. 
THE Right Honourable Mr. Secretary F itzpatrick pre- 
ſented to the Houſe, by order of Hi is Grace the Lord Lieu- 


tenant, 
Keſolutions and Addreſs of the Lonks ſpiritual and tem- 
poral of Great Britain, relating to Ireland, the 17th of May 
1782. 
4, of the Houſe of 8 of 888 Britain, relat- 5 
; ing to Ireland, dated the 17th day of May 1782. | 
| Read, and ordered to lie on the table. | 
The Right Honourable Mr. Fitzpatrick informed the Z 
Houſe, that His Majeſty had been 5 — to return a moſt 
gracious Anſwer to : 6 Addreſs of this Houſe of the 16th of Ps, 


. — which is as follows: 


GEORGE R. 


His Majeſty receives with pleaſure the affurances of the 
Houſe of Commons of Ireland, of their unſhaken attach- 


ment to his perſon and family. 


11 gives His Majeſty the higheſt ſatisſaction to obſerve, 
I = t at 
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| that in their opinion, in which His Majeſty perfectly con- 
cCurs, the conſtitutional connexion between Great Britain and 
Ireland is eſſential to the intereſts and happineſs of both 
nations; and that it is the determination of his people of Ire- 
land to ſhare the fate of, and to ſtand and fall with the Britiſh 
nation. | FT | SES 7 
His Majeſty conceives that theſe principles cannot fail to 
contribute to the accompliſhment of his earneſt deſire to re- 
move all cauſes of diſcontent and jealouſy; with that view 
His Majeſty has recommended this weighty and important 
ſubject to the conſideration of his Parliaments of both king- 
doms, truſting that their united wiſdom will ſuggeſt ſuch 
| meaſures as may terminate in a final adjuſtment to their 
mutual ſatisfaQtion. 3 „ 
With the ſame view His Majeſty intends forthwith to 
communicate to the Lords and Commons of Great Britain, 
the Addreſſes of the Lords and Commons of * R 


I — — 


NUMBER VIII. 
 AppREss In ANSWER, May 28, 1782. 
20 the King's Moft Excellent Majefly. 
The humble Addreſs of the Knights, Citizens and 

Burgeſſes, in Parliament aſſembled. 

 MosT 6RAC10us SOVEREIGN, 5 | 

WE your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
aſſure your Majeſty of our unfeigned affection to your royal 
| perſon and government; and that we feel moſt ſenſibly the 
attention which our repreſentations have received from the 
magnanimity of your Majelty, and the wiſdom of the Par- 
JJ ner nn: EEE: 
We aſſure your Majeſty, that we conceive the Reſolution 
for an unqualified, unconditional repeal of the 6th of Geo. I. 
to be a meaſure of conſummate wiſdom and juſtice, ſuitable 
to the dignity and eminence of both nations, exalting the 
character of both, and furniſhing a perpetual pledge of mu- 
tual amity. 4 . 
— 1 We 
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We aſſure your Majeſty, that we are ſenſibly affected by 


your virtuous determination to accede to the v iſhes of your, 
faithful people, and to exerciſe your royal prerogative in a 
manner molt conducive to their welfare; and accordingly 
we ſhall immediately prepare bills to carry into execution 
the deſires of your Majeity's people and your own 1 moſt be- 
nevolent purpoſes. 

Gratificd in thoſe particulars, we do aTure your Majeſty 
that no conſtitutional queſtion between the two nations will 
any longer exiſt, which can interrupt their harmony; and 
that Great Britain, as ſhe has approved of our firmneſs, ſo 
may ſhe rely on our affection. 

We remember and do repeat our determination to ſtand 
and fall with the Britiſh natien. 

Me perceive with pleaſure the magnanimity of your Ma- 
jeſty diſclaims the little policy of making a bargain with 
your people; and feeling with pride the confidence your Ma- 
jeſty repoſes in the good faith, generoſity, and honour of the 
Irith nation, we anſwer with all humility, that your Ma- 
jeſty entertains a juſt ſenſe of our character. Common in- 
tereſt, perpetual connexion, the recent conduct of Great 
Kaze, a native affection to the Britiſh name and nation, 
rogether with the conſtitution which we have recovered, and 
the high reputation which we poſſeſs, muſt ever decide the 
wiſhes as well as the intereſt of Ireland to perpetuate the 
harmony, ſtability, and glory of the empire. 
We allure your Majeſty, that we learn with ſingular ſa- 
tisfaction the account of your brilliant ſucceſſes in the Eaſt 
and Weſt Indies, gratified at one and the ſame inſtant in our 
deareſt wiſhes, the treedom of Ireland, and glory of Great 
Britain. 

We cannot omit expreſſing our gratitude to your Majeſty, 
7 = appointing the Duke of Portland to the government of 
this kingdom. We are convinced his repreſe ntations were 

| faithful, vigorous, and beneficial. 

We are acquainted with his charaQer, and, ering on his 
upright and frugal adminiſtration, make no doubt that a free 
people and an uncorrupt Parliament will unite to give a con- 
ſtitutional Chief Governor decided ſupport. 

We have preſumed to lay before your Majeſty our ge- 
nuine ſentimei.ts on the change of our fituation. Your Ma- 


jeſty will receive thein as the voluntary, unſtipulated tribure 
of a free and grateful 7 people. 


NUMBER 


1 


NUMBER IX. 


3 wo fty's Anfwer, preſented by Mr, Secretary 
| Fitz patrick, June 13, 1782, : 


Georcr R. 
HIS Majeſty has received with the moſt Gn ſatiſ- 
faction the dutiful and loyal Addreſs of his Houſe of Com- 
mons of Ireland. His Majeſty aſſures his faithful Commons 
of his affeQtionate acceptance of their grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the attention which His Majeſty and the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain have ſhown to their repreſentations, 


and which they ſo juitly conſider as furniſhing a perpetual 
peeps of mutual amity. 


The declarations of the Houlz of C that no 
conſtitutional queition between the two nations will any 

longer exiſt, that can interrupt their harmony, and that Great 
Britain ma) rely on their affe ctions, are very pleaſing to His 
Majeſty. 
His Majeſty is fully convinced, by their preſent 3 . 
of entire latisfaction and duiiful attachment, that His Ma- 
jeſty always entertained a juſt ſenſe of their character; the 
_ zeal which they have ſhown to perpetuate the harmony, and 
their determinations to uphold the glory of the empire, 
juſtify His Majeſty for having, on his part, given the moſt 


unequivocal proofs of his royal confidence in the honour and ” 
good faith ot. the Til nation. 
55 R. 


NUMBER X 


Cog of an A.ldre of Thanks t9 In Grace the Land 
Lieutenant, May 28, 1782. 


* His Grace Ji aliens Ileum, Due of Portlmd, 


Lord Lieutenant Ge e und General. 6 derugr of 


[ } eland. 


The humble Addl els of the Kuight v, Ci tivens, and 
Jugelſſes, iu Pur trument 4 affenbled. 1 


May it pleaſe your Grace, 
WE, His Majeſty's moit dutiful and loyal ſubjefts, the 
Commons of Ircland 1 in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to 
3 Ro expreſs 
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expreſs our moſt unfeigned acknowledgments for your ex- 
cellent ſpeech from the throne; and we do beſeech your 
Grace to be aſſured, that theſe are not the trite expreſſions of 
mere formal duty, but the pure effuſions of genuine gratitude 
from a free people to a Chief Governor who has announced 
from the throne the ratification of their freedom. Deſcended 
from a line of conſtitutional anceſtors, inheriting their prin- 
ciples with their blood, the appointment of your Grace to 
the government of this country, was an earneſt given by a 
beneficent Prince, of thoſe gracious intentions which he has 
ſince ſo fully manifeſted to his people; and amidſt the entire 
ſatisfaction which we experience from the important inform- 
ation which your Grace has been pleaſed to communicate, we 
cannot but rejoice that the name of Bentinck, ſo intimately 
connected with the great æra of Britiſh liberty, will be 
handed down to the lateſt poſterity, inſeparably blended with 
the full and perfect eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution of Ire- 
land. And we have the beſt founded expectations that a 
Nobleman, in whoſe virtues both countries have the juſteſt 
confidence, will for ever cement thoſe friendly and affec- 
tionate diſpoſitions, which it is our earneſt wiſh ſhould at all 
times mutually continue between the two countries, = 


Co of His Grace the Duke of Portland's Auſeter, 
En 8 
GENTLEMEN, 3 | 
L'! return you my moſt ſincere thanks for your kind and 
affectionate Addreſs, and receive with ſingular pleaſure your 
animated and honourable expreſſions of gratitude and entire 
ſatisfaction, ariſing from thoſe declarations which the benign 
wiſdom of His Majefty and the Britiſh Parliament has 
enabled me to make from the throne. I ſhall think myſelf 
fortunate indeed, if the period of my adminiſtration of this 
country ſhall prove the æra of reciprocal and inſeparable 
affection between Great Britain and Ireland; an zra ſacred 
to every friend, as it is formidable to cycry enemy, of the 


Britiſh Empire, 


NUMBER 
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NUMBER XI. 
22 Geo. III. Cap. 53. 


An AT t9 repeal an Act, made in the jixth Year of the 
Feigen of His late Majeſly King George the Firſt, 
intituled © An Ad for the better ſecuring the De- 


pendency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown 
of Great Britain.” 


| WHEREAS an Act was vaſſed i in the ſixth year of the 
reign of Hislate Majeſty King George the Firſt, intituled, An 
Act for the better ſecuring the Dependency of the Kingdom 
of Ireland upon the Crown of Great Britain;” may it pleaſe 
your Moſt Excellent Majeſty that it may be enacted; and 
be it enacted by the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by and 
with the advice and conſent of the Lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, 
and by the authority of the ſame, that from and after the 


Y paſſi ng of this AR, the above-mentioned Act, and the ſeveral 3 


matters and things therein contained, thall be, and is and 
ure hereby repealed. 


NUMBER XII. 
| 55 23 Geo. III. Cap. 28. 
An 48 for removing and p1 eventing all Doubts which 


laude at ſen, or might ariſe, CONC! ing the excl 2 7E 
Rights of the Parhament and Courts "of Irelind, in 
Matters of Legiſiation and Judicaturts and for pre- 
venting any Jiri. of Error or Appeal front any f 
His Mageſty's Courts in that Kingdom from being re- 
reived, heard, and adjudged, in any of His Me 2 D 
Courts in the Kingdom of Great Britain. 


WHEREAS, by an Act of the laſt Seſſion of this preſent 

Parliament, intituled, © An Act to repeal an AR, made in the 
ſixth year of the Reign of His late Majeſty King George the 
Firſt, intituled, An AQ for the better ſecuring the Depend- 
_ © ency of the Kingdom of Ireland upon the Crown of Great 
Britain, it was enacted, that the ſaid laſt· mentioned Act, 

and all matters and things therein contained, ſhould be re— 
pealed: and whereas doubts have ariſen whether the provi— 
; lions of che ſaid Act are ſufficient to ſecure to the people of 
Irclan 


n 


Ireland the rights claimed by them to be bound only by 
laws enacted by His Majeſty and the Parliament of that 
kingdom, in all caſes whatever, and to have all actions and 
ſuits at law or in equity, „nich may be inſtituted in that 
kingdom, decided in His Majeſty's Courts therein finally, 
and without appeal from thence: therefore, for removing 
all doubts reſpecting the ſame, may it pleaſe your Majeſty 
that it may be declared and enacted; and be it declared and 
_ enacted by the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſty, by and with 
the advice and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 


and Commons, in this preſent Parliament aſſembled, and by 


the authority of the ſame, that the ſaid right claimed by the 
8 of Ireland to be bound only by laws enacted by His 
Majeſty and the Parliament of that kingdom, in all caſes 
whatever, and to have all actions and ſuits at law or in 
equity, which may be inſtituted in that kingdom, decided in 
His Majeſty's Courts therein finally, and without appeal 
from thence, ſhall be, and it is hereby declared to be eſta- 

bliſhed and aſcertained for ever, and ſhall, at no time here- 
after, be queſtioned or queſtionable. 


II. And be it further enacted by the authority aforeſaid, 
that no Writ of Error or Appeal ſhall be received or ad- 
Judged, or any other proceeding be had by or in any of His 
Majeſty's Courts in this kingdom, in any action or ſuit at 
law or in equity, inſtituted in any of His Majeſty's Courts 
in the kingdom of Ireland; and that all ſuch writs, appeals, 
or proceedings, ſhall be, and they are hereby declared null 
and void to all intents and purpoſes; and that all records, 
tranſcripts of records or proceedings, which have becn tranſ- 
mitted from Ireland to Great Britain, by virtue of any Writ 
of Error or Appeal, and upon which no judgment has been 
given. or decree pronounced before the firſt day of June, one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and eighty-two, ſhall, upon appli- 
cation made by or in behalf of the party in whoſe favour 
judgment was given, or decree pronounced, in Ireland, be 
delivered to ſuch party, or any perſon by him authorized to 
apply for and reccive the ſame. e 
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NUMBER XII. 
Duke of Portland's Correſpondence. 
1 


Dublin Cale, Gth A149 1782. 
From the Duke Portland, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to Lord Wu, 
Shelburne, Secretary of State. : 


My Loxp, 


THE confidence I find repoſed i in me is certainly ex- 
tremely flattcring—I will meet it as it deſerves, by conti- 
nuing to write without any reſerve. 

Under the impreſſion of the unavoidable necefſi ity of con- 
ceding all the points required, for the ſake of deriving any 
real advantage from the poſſeſſion of this country, I do te- 


commend that poſitive aſſurances be given that the alter. _ 


ation of the Mutiny Bill and the modification of Poyning's 


Law, ſhall be conccded to them in the form required by 


their Addreſs ; that the 6th of George the Firſt ſhall be re- 
pealed, and that Writs of Error ſhall no longer be received 
| by our Court of King's Bench; but that, as Great Britain, 
by theſe conceſſions, is deſirous not only of fatisfying the 
expectations of the Iriſh upon all conſtitutional points, but 
of preventing every poſſible ſource of future jealouſy and 
diſcontent, the does not doubt of receiving an unequivocal 
teſtimony of a correſponding diſpoſition on the part of Ire- 
land, and is perſuaded that the Parliament of this country 
will co-operate in the moſt effectual method, either with the 
King's confidential ſervants, or with commiſſioners appointed 
by the Parliament of Great Britain, or through the medium 
of the Chief Governor of this kingdom, to ſettle the precite 
limits of that independence which is required, the conſider- 
ation that ſhould be given for the protection expected, and 
the ſhare it would be proper for them to contribute towards 
the general ſupport of the empire, in purſuance of the decla- 
ration contained in the concluding paragraph of their own 
Addreſs. —T ke.regulation of their trade is a ſubject which, 
I think, would very properly make a part of the treaty, 
and w hich, from the diſſatisfaction expreſſed by many com- 
mercial perſons at the deluſive advantages cf the Free Trade, 
would be a very fit and neceſſary ſubject for diſcuſſion. I 


need 


8 


need not inform your. Lordſhip that they will find precedents 
in the firſt volume of the Journals of their own Houle of 
Commons, of committees or agents being ſent to England 
to repreſent their grievances and obtain redreſs. _ : 
As every letter your Lordſhip has received from me has 
progreſſively reduced the hopes I firſt held out to you, it 
will be natural for you to expect that I ſhould aſſign a reaſon 
for ſuppoſing that the plan which J have ſubmitted to you 
weill accompliſh the event we deſire. All can ſay is, that, 
in my apprehenſion, it ought to accompliſh that event. In 
my apprehenſion, ' propoſals, ſuch as I have ſtated, cannot 
be reſiſted in Parliament with any effect. They fo directly 
corte ſpond with the withes of the public, that I conceive 
that no artifice could induce them to ſupport an oppoſition to 


them; the refuſal to accede to them, or to appoint commiſ- 


| fioners for a Final Adjuſtment, on the grounds of their wm 
Addreſs, when they ſhould be aſſured that perſons were 


properly authorized for that purpoſe, would be ſuch an in- 


dication of ſiniſter deſigns as would warrant your directions 
to me to throw up the government, and to leave them to 
that fate which their folly and treachery ſhould deſerve. If 


ſuch ſhould be the ſentiments, of the King's ſervants, after 


uſing every endeavour to bring them to a true ſenſe of their 
condition, and of the conſequences of ſuch a refuſal, 1 
ſhould heſitate as little to order the yacht, and to leave them 
to be the victims of their own inſanity, as I ſhould to ſay 
that it would be uſeleſs to attempt to coerce them, and that 
the country upon ſuch terms would not be worth poſſeſſing. 
Suffer me, my Lord, once more to repeat my moſt earneſt. 
Inſtances for a ſpeedy determination. There are paſſages in 
the two laſt letters I had the honour of receiving from you 
which make me think that there is little or no difference in 


our opinions upon this unhappy ſubje& ; and let me add, 


hat unleſs negotiation can be entered in to with perſons pro- 
perly authorized by the Parliament of this country, and that 
the object is to go fairly to the bottom of the buſineſs, and 
to form a new ſyſlem of relation between the two countries, 
upon the baſis of their mutual intereſts, the character of the 
| Preſent Adminiſtration will be loſt, and the Engliſh Govern- 
ment mnlt be prepared to renounce all pretenſions to reſpect 
or influence in this country, I am, &c. &c. 5 


(Signed; PORTLAND. 
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No. 2. 
To M7. 
39 Dublin C 4 fle, Sunday Morning. 
\ 1 206th May 1782. 


3 I ſhould be very glad to hear that Lord Charlemont was 
.iinclined to accede to any part, or even to the idea of ſuch 
a plan, as you have been ſo obliging as to communicate to 
me. I ſhould conſider it as a material ſtep to that ſituation 
in which I am ſure it is the intereſt of both kingdoms to be 
placed; being convinced, that whatever is moſt like a UNION 
is the moſt probable bond of connexion to reſtore and perpe- 
tuate the harmony and proſperity of the two countries. 
1 am, with great reſpect and regard, Sir, 
Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


(Signed) PORTLAND. 
| No. 3. 
t. Extra? 9 a Letter Shs the Marg 115 of Rechingham to the 


Duke of Portland, dated Wimbledon, 25th May 1782. 


Ihe eſſential points on the part of Ireland now acceded 
to, will, I truſt, eſtabliſh a perfect cordiality between the 
two countries; and as there can no longer exiſt any grounds 
of conteſt or jealouſy on matters F right between the coun- 
tries, the only object of both will be, how fin«lly to arrange, 
ſettle, and adjuſt all matters whereby THE UNION OF POWER, 
STRENGTH, AND MUTUAL AND RECIPROCAL ADVAN- | 
TAGE may be 13 permanently fixed. 
I obſerve in Lord Shelburne's letter to your 5 dated 
18th May, he ſtates more reluctance to the idea of Com- 
miſſioners than I ſhould judge to be a general opinion of 
His Majeſty's Servants; the meaſure may be a doubtful | 
IS one; but if it appeared to be the inclination among the 


leading gentlemen of Ireland, I ſhould think good would 


| enſue, 
No. "oh 


; Extract f a 1 from the Duke of Portland to the Earl of 
| Shelburne, dated Dublin Caſtle, 5th Fune 1782. 


I have now ſtated to your Lordſhip every matter that I can 


think likely | to come before Parliament, and have — 
— a 


* — 
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add, that the deſire which is generally and emphatically ex- 
preſſed for a ſpeedy concluſion of this Seſſion, will very for- 
cibly tend to unite Gentlemen in diſcountenancing any at- 
tempt to bring on queſtions of any fort at this ſeaſon of the 
year. I preſume your Lordſhip will be of opinion, that it 
is not deſirable to oppoſe the wiſhes of this country reſpect- 
Ing as early a Prorogation as the buſineſs before them will 
admit. Nor indeed am I diſinclined to recommend it; for 
the paſſions of this nation do not appear to me as yet to have 


ſufficiently ſubſided to let the grati:ude which is felt paſs 


- quietly and confidentially through that channel which can 
alone direR it to the reciprocal advantages of both king- 


BR 


There is no doubt of Government being able to ſtop any 
miſchief ; but I cannot ſo readily take upon me to anſwer 
for the immediate attainment »f the benefits which the libe- 
rality of Great Britain entitles her to expeA. Unleſs, 
therefore, one very great meaſure, which I will make the fub- _ 
Je of a ſeparate letter, can be obtained, I ſubmit to your 
3 propriety of coinciding in the withes of the 
Parliament, by putting an end to the preſent Seſſion, as ſoon 
as may be after the return of the Bills from England, 


From the Dule of Portland to the Earl of Shelburne. 
My Losp, 55 - Minlilia Caſtle, 6th June 1782. 


The meaſure which I ſtated to your Lordſhip in my letter 
of laſt night, as a ſufficient inducement for deferring the pro- 
rogation of Parliament, is of ſo delicate a nature, and re- 
quires ſo much ſecrecy and management, that I think it un- 
adviſable to truſt the communication of it to any hand but 
my own; and as it is poſſible that the event may not juſtify 

the hopes I entertain, it would perhaps be more prudent to 
withhold the intelligence which I am now about to give you, 

until I could tranſmit the plan properly authenticated, for the 
conſideration of your Lordſhip, and the reſt of the King's 
confidential ſervants. However, as I feel that 1 have a right 
to take credit for my endeavours, and that the Miniſters in 

England equally partake of my reſponſibility in the admi- 

niſtration of the affairs of this country, I am as anxious that 
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they ſhould ſhare any merit that can be derived from our joint | 
conduct, as that they ſhould be liable to apy blame to which 
the adoption of ill-adviſed or inconſiderate meaſures may ex- 
poſe them. I thall therefore acquaint your Lordſhip, that 
] bave reaſon to hope that I may be ſhortly enabled to la 
before you the ſketch or outlines of an Act of Parliament to 
be adopted by the legiſlatures of the reſpective kingdoms ;_ 
by which the ſuperintending power and ſupremacy of Great 
Britain, in all matters of ſtate and general commerce, will 
be virtually and effectually acknowledged; that a ſhare of 


the expenſe in carrying on a defenſive or offenſive war, either 


in ſupport of our own dominions, or thoſe of our allies, 
| ſhall be borne by Ireland in proportion to the actual ſtate of 
her abilities; and that the will adopt every ſuch regulation 
as may be judged neceſſary by Great Britain, for the better 
ordering and ſecuring her trade and commerce with foreign 
nations, or her own colonies and dependencies, conſidera- 
tion being duly had to the circumſtances of this country. 1 


a n flattered with the expeQation of receiving the molt poſi- | 


hve alfrnnces from i ern eee en” eee pod ens” 


of their ſupport in carrying ſuch a Bill through both Houſes 


of Parliament ; and in caſe ſuch an obje& could be ob- 
tained, I ſhould preſume that it would be very adviſable to 


treſpaſs upon the patience of this country to bring it to per- 


fection, even in the preſent moment. Your Lordſhip may 


depend upon the earlicſt account of my ſucceſs and progpets 
in this buſineſs. | 


1 have a be, &c. &c. &. 
(Signed) PORTLAND. 


_ = 
From Lime Shelburne to the Duke of Portland. 


. Shelburne Houſe, Sunday, June 
My Lozy, Twelve o Cloct at 7, Fi % 
In thevery inſtant of * departure of the meſſenger wik 
the diſpatches accompanying this letter, I have the honour” 

to receive your Grace's of the 5th and 6th. 

The contents of the letter are too important to heſitate 
about detaining him, while I aſſure your Grace of the'ſa- 
tisfaction I know your letter will give the King. 1 tines” 

T * | 
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lived in the moſt anxious expectation of ſome ſuch meaſure 
offering itſelf. Nothing prevented my preſling it in this 
diſpatch, except, having repeatedly ſtated the juſt expectations 
of this country, I was apprehenſive of giving that the air 
of demand which would be better left to a ſpirit of volun- 
tary juſtice, gratitude, and foreſight. I gave your Grace 
confidence for watching tie temper of thoſe you had to deal 
with, and cannot expreſs the pleaſure it gives me to find that 
confidence juſtified. Bargains and compacts may accompliſh 
little objects—great ends muſt be obtained by a nobler and 
more generous policy. No matter who has the merit, let the 
two kingdoms be one, which can only be by Ireland now ac- 
 Kknowledging the ſuperintending power and ſupremacy to be 


where Nature has placed it in preciſe and unambiguous terms, 


IT am ſure I need not inculcate to your Grace the import- 
| ance of words in an act which muſt decide on the happineſs 
of ages, particularly in what regards contribution and trade, 
ſubjects moſt likely to come into frequent queſtion. Your 
Grace wilthave every merit I can give you. I have only to 
aſſure your Grace of every ſupport neceſſary to carry this 
- meaſure, and of the moſt confidential return to every com- 
munication you think the public ſervice may require. 
I entirely agree in your Grace's reaſons for putting as 
peedy an end as poſſible to the preſent Seſſions, unleſs the 
| meaſure you have in contemplation can be obtained, 
The King is at Windſor, and every one elſe out of town ; 

I therefore only write the ſentiments of gs . 
„5 Lour Grace's faithful ſervant, | 
M—F .. RELBURNE: 

No. 7. . 

Extract of a Letter from the Duke of Portland, Lord Lieute- 

tenant of Ireland, to the Earl of Shelburne ; dated Dublin 
Caſtle, 22d June 1782. TTY 


The diſappointment and mortification I ſuffer by the un- 
expected change in thoſe diſpoſitions which had authorized 
me to entertain the hopes I had perhaps too ſanguinely ex- 

reſſed in the letter which I had the honour of writing to 
your Lordſhip, the 6th inſtant, muſt not prevent my ac- 
quainting you, that for the preſent thoſe expectations muſt 
be given up. I truſt, and am inclined to flatter myſelf they 
are only ſuſpended, and that they will be revived when the 

"4 5 temper 
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temper of this country ſhall have recovered its tone, and ac- | 
quired that degree of compoſure which muſt give it the 
firmneſs neceſſary for effect uating ſo wiſe and ſalutary a mea- 
ſure. Mr. F will have informed your Lordſhip of 
ſome very unpleaſant circumſtances which were likely to 
have happened a very few days before the Adjournment, the 
traces of which are ſtrongly marked in the Addreſs from the 
Leinſter Volunteers, which I have this day the honour of 
tranſmitting to you, but which, I think, are to be attri- 
buted to a ſuſpicion of the poſſible effect of a negotiation. 
By the account of the events of thoſe three or four days, and 
of the timidity and jealouſy of the firſt people in this coun- 
try, it is clear to my apprehenſion, that any injudicious or 
offenſive meaſure may be prevented, but that any attempt 
to conciliate the minds of this nation to any ſuch meaſure as 
I intimated the hope of, would at this moment be deluſive 
and impoſſible. I 
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